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RE “FAILURE” AND “FIASCO” true characteriza- 
tions of the Anglo-French campaign against the 
Dardanelles? As the Rochester Herald remarks, 


“Berlin says so, Constantinople says so, 
London is eloquent.” Only 
patches tell us, asked in the 


and the silence of 


the other day Lord Milner, dis- 





i ceetanaiieemmenenar! 


THE DARDANELLES DEADLOCK 


fought as nobly and bravely on the Gallipoli Peninsula as men 
ever fought, but there are impossible tasks in this world, and it 
seems likely that this is one of them.” And to the Pittsburg 
Dispatch a withdrawal seems probable, since ‘the gains made by 


the landing forces have been infinitesimal” and ‘‘the 


Allies can 





rene sie: not afford to 


settle down 





British Parliament if the Stee } 
Gallipoli expedition was go- 
ing to be recalled, adding 
that, great as the loss of 
prestige entailed by such a 
move might be, British pres- || 
tige would suffer even more | 
seriously if the enterprise 
were persisted in until it 
culminated in a great dis- 
aster. The Government re- 
fused to answer Lord Mil- 
ner’s question. And in the 
meantime General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, in charge of the 
land operations at the Dar- 
danelles, is called home “to 
report,” and General Sir 
C.C. Monro is appointed to 


Yaz Buren 







to indefinite trench warfare 
there as in Flanders, because 
if the 
through Servia to Constan- 
tinople there will be nothing 


Austro-Germans smash 


left for the invaders on the 
tip of the Gailipoli Peninsula 


oN. ‘ais BS Om, to fight for exeept their 
\ aE 
Xeni of MAKRMOR lives. 

What is probably less 

disinterested testimony as 


to the hopelessness of the 
Allies’ task is supplied by 
an Associated Press corre- 
spondent in Constantinople. 
Altho this 


is dated September 1, the 


communication 





Scale of Miles 


6 10 5 papers printing it point out 











succeed him. 
Official reports show that }} 
British casualties in the 
land operations against the 
Dardanelles had amounted 
to 96,889 men on October 
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9, and estimates place the {L 





that no change of great im- 


portance has been reported 
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\Zonstantinopie Ple ghia since that date. Says the 
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front: 








French losses at about the 
same figure. Thus it would AT 
seem that for the 
months since landing of troops began this campaign has cost the 
Allies nearly a thousand men a day. When we add to this 
the naval losses, including the battle-ships Jrresistible, Ocean, 
Bouvet, Majestic, and Triu mph, and note that the operations are 
apparently no nearer success than they were months ago, it is 
not very surprizing to find many of our newspapers already 
holding inquests on the Dardanelles campaign. Thus the 
Rochester daily quoted above remarks that “the British have 


THE COST OF 
seven 


THE TOEHOLD GAINED ON THE GALLIPOLI 
NEARLY 


‘*Every advantage of /er- 
is held by the Turks, 
whose trenches are located 
on higher ground than those 
of the Allies. The Anafarta region may be compared to half of a 
huge saucer which has been broken, the line ot breakage being 
formed by the shore of the Augean Sea, and the bottom and rim 
being in the hands of the Allies and Turks, respectively. 
‘Until August 16, when the Turks under Lieut:-Col. Wilmers 
Bey, a German cavalry officer, retook Kiretch Tepe, the position 
of ‘the Allies was better, as they were masters of at least a part 
of the Anafarta region. This advantage was lost on that 
day. A few days before the Turks, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
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HALF-WAY AMERICANS NOT WANTED. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


HANS ACROSS 


Kannengieser, a German, reoccupied Kodjatchemen Dagh, while 
another Ottoman force, under Major Hunger, also a German, 
cleared off the Allied troops from an important crest west of the 
Biyuk Anafarta cemetery. With these positions lost, the 
Allies to-day hold themselves in Anafarta region solely by virtue 
of an immense artillery-fire superiority. Without the support 
of some forty line-ships, cruisers, and torpedo-boats, they would 
be ‘thrown into the sea,’ as Liman von Sanders, commander-in- 
chief of the Turkish Gallipoli army, exprest it 
‘‘British prisoners assert that their position is a most trying one. 
. Water is extremely scarce in the Anafarta region, and it is said only 
one well isin the hands of the British. The result is that water 
must be brought from the Island of Imbros and even from Salon- 
iki. The men receive a pint of tea in the morning and another at 
five o’clock. One-half pint of water at noon is the only allow- 
ance of this necessity, prisoners state, that is given.” 


Nor is the situation of the Allies any better at Sedd-ul-Bahr, 
on the tip of the peninsula, if we are to believ¢ a communication 
to the New York World dated Constantinople, September 2, 
in which we read: 


‘*Field-Marshal Liman von Sanders, the German officer in 
command of the Turkish forces, gave his idea of the general 
situation as follows: 

“*T am too old to be an optimist, but I believe—I am ab- 
solutely confident—that unless something extraordinary occurs 
we shall hold the Allies where they are.’ ; 

““So far as concerns the Allied forces at Sedd-ul-Bahr, it 
apparently has been demonstrated that it is next to impossible 
for them to advance, with operations conducted within the range 
of reasonable and permissible sacrifices of men. 

‘From a strictly military point of view, political considera- 
tions disregarded, the Allies on the Peninsula are in a less favor- 
able condition to-day than they were on April 26, when the first 
landing took place.” 


Nevertheless many of our editorial observers refuse to believe 
that the Allies will abandon their Dardanelles campaign, or that 
they will even transfer some of their troops from that field to 
the Balkans. Says the New York World: 


“Political reasons why the Allies would balk at such a step 
are clear. There are also military reasons. Reembarking the 
troops under fire might repeat the butchery of their landing. 
The distance to Saloniki, 225 miles, would make the transfer a 
slow one 

“The Allies at the Dardanelles are keeping the Turks busy. 
If they went west, Turkish field-forces could follow to the new 
field. The simplest strategy is to attack with vigor at every 
point and divert reenforcements from the Germans in Servia.”’ 





“THAT MAN WILSON IS CRAZY!”’ 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


THE SEA. 


There is no warrant for the idea that the attack on the Dar- 
danelles will be abandoned, thinks the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, in which we read: ; 


“That Germany is willing to surrender its high ambition of 
inflicting a decisive defeat on Russia, and thus forcing a separate 
truce, while it inaugurates a new offensive against Servia, shows 
how desperate is the Turkish situation. Turkey must be re 
lieved or Constantinople fall—and Germany knows it. The 
Allies, however, must know it quite as well, and certainly will 
not withdraw their forces from Gallipoli at the very moment 
when their tremendous sacrifices begin to promise success, unless 
foreed to do so.” 


Withdrawal from this venture, declares the Washington Post, 
would be disastrous in its moral no less than in its military 
effect. Says this paper: 


‘““The morale of the Allied troops everywhere would be shaken 
undoubtedly by news that the Allies had quit at Gallipoli. 
Every trench along the Western front would feel the effect of a 
virtual defeat. So long as the Allies retain a foothold at Gallipoli 
there is hope that Constantinople may be taken, indirectly if 
not directly; and there is no reason why troops should not be 
landed in huge numbers at Saloniki to accomplish what the 
combined naval and land forces at Gallipoli have failed to do.” 


Despite the small amount of ground gained, argues the New 
York Evening Sun, “‘it is really fair to credit the Dardanelles 
expedition with a large degree of military profit.’ As this 
paper sees it: 


‘The Dardanelles expedition never represented a main phase 
of the war. It was a brilliant strategie conception which, had it 
succeeded, would have contributed very materially to short- 
en the struggle, but could not in itself have brought about 
the end 

‘But there is one thing quite certain: The Allies have derived 
and are deriving prodigious advantages from the Dardanelles 
adventure. It has given them returns so great that it would be 
rash to say that the enormous expenditure in life, in munitions, 
in ships, in treasure, had not been fairly compensated. The 
Dardanelles expedition was by far the neatest and most effective 
counter to the entry of Turkey into the war as the ally of the 
Central Powers. It neutralized the Turkish power of offense 
at once and for a long period. It concentrated the contest 
with Turkey in virtually one spot, whereas otherwise fighting 
might have been widely diffused and Britain’s prestige might 
have suffered far more from menaces to her power in Egypt 
within and without than she would sustain to-day even i2 
abandoning the attempt to capture the Ottoman capital.” 
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A QUESTION. 
—Satterfield in the Wichita Beacon. 


“UNDER 


A *“SWAT-THE-HYPHEN”* MOVEMENT 
RAVE MISGIVINGS are exprest in many quarters 
because the process of fusion in the American ‘‘ melting- 
pot’’ seems to have been reversed rather than advanced 
by the heat of the European conflagration. Since the war has 
been in progress certain organs and organizations. claiming to 
speak for large sections of our citizenry of foreign extraction, 
have at times used language and advocated action provocative 
of the suspicion that their Americanism was outweighed in the 
halance by their European sympathies and affiliations. In 
denouncing this “* menace of the hyphen”’ President Wilson and 
ex-President Roosevelt find themselves on common ground, and 
Americans of recent foreign origin have themselves launched a 
nation-wide movement in behalf of an undivided Americanism. 
This movement was started by a widely published appeal, 
signed by twenty-four New York business and professional men 
of foreign derivation, most of the names being German. The 
appeal calls upon American citizens of foreign birth or parentage 
to come forward and declare themselves for the United States, 
first, last, and all the time. 
declaration, it says: 


Concerning the reasons for such a 


‘For months there has been an element in this class of foreign 
origin who have carried on in these United States the propaganda 
of their foreign sympathies, not as fair American participants 
in the open channel of public debate, but secretly in alliance 
with agents of foreign monarchies. 

“They have lent their did to plot and subterfuge of secretly 
subsidized organizations and to acts designed and executed 
for the purpose of embarrassing the Government of the United 
States and its President in the delicate and troubled hours of 
this European conflict. 

“They have broken the spirit and letter of the country’s 
neutrality. 

“They have broken their allegiance to the United States in an 
active allegiance to monarchies from whose tyrannies they or 
their parents have fled. Such men have gone so far as to inti- 
mate there may be some doubt, in the improbable event of a 
conflict between the United States and any foreign Power what- 
soever, whether citizens of foreign birth or parentage will be 
found loyally supporting the land of their adoption. They have 
bowed to the monstrous ideas of dual citizenship and lent them- 
selves to the manipulations of foreign interests to whom the 
liberty, democracy, and free ideals of these United States of 
America have heen and are abhorrent.” 


Thus ‘‘the war on the bristling variety of the hyphen,” as the 














HIS SHELTER 
Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. , 


COVER.” 


New York Evening Sun remarks, ‘“‘has been declared where it 
ought to be declared, among the long-enduring and loyal German- 
American population who have been the chief sufferers through 
their brethren’s making trouble.” The significance of this 
movement, thinks the New Haven Journal-Courier, *‘can not be 
overestimated.”” And the New Orleans Times-Picayune points 
out that when the President a few days later exprest himself 
in favor of a “line-up” to “let the men who are thinking first 
of other countries stand on one side—biblically, it should be the 
left—and all those that are for America first, last, and all the 
time, on the other,” he was in effect indorsing a line of treatment 
already marked out by foreign-born citizens themselves. Speak- 
ing in Washington to the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, President Wilson went on to say: 


‘‘Now we have come to a time of special stress and test. 
There never was a time when we needed more clearly to con- 
serve the principles of our own patriotism than this present time. 
The rest of the world from which our politics was drawn seems 
for the time in the crucible, and no man ean predict what wiil 
come out of that crucible. We stand apart unembroiled, con- 
scious of our own principles, conscious of what we hope and 
purpose so far as our powers permit for the world at large, 
and it is necessary that we should consolidate the American 
principle. Start 

‘“We are not trying to keep out of trouble; we are trying to 
preserve the foundations upon which peace can be rebuilt. 
Peace can be rebuilt only upon the ancient and accepted prin- 
ciples of international law, only upon those things which remind 
nations of their duties to each other, and, deeper than that, of 
their duties to mankind and to humanity. Phe 

“I look forward to the necessity in every political agitation 
in the years which are immediately at hand of calling upon 
every man to declare himself, where he stands. Is it America 
first or is it not? We ought to be very careful about some of 
the impressions that we are forming just now. There is too 
general an impression, I fear, that very large numbers of our 
fellow-citizens born in other lands have not entertained with 
sufficient intensity and affection the American ideal; but their 
numbers are not large. Those who would seek to represent 
them are very vocal but they are not very influential. ..... . 

‘**T am not deceived as to the balance of opinion among the 
foreign-born citizens of the United States, but I am in a hurry to 
have an opportunity to have a line-up.” 


And the following day in New York Colonel Rocsevelt, ad- 
dressing a gathering of the Knights of Columbus, an organiza- 
tion composed mainly of Irish-Americans, was loudly cheered 
when he declared that— 


944 


“For an American citizen to vote as a German-American, an 
Irish-American, or an English-American is to be a traitor to 
American institutions, and those hyphenated Americans who 
terrorize American politicians by threats of the foreign vote are 
engaged in treason to the American Republic.” 


The Knoxville Sentinel notes with approval that ‘‘these two 
foremost protagonists of the opposing political doctrines of 




















‘*I GUESS IT’S THE ONLY THING TO DO, MR. PRESIDENT.” 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


America are at one on the most vital issue that now confronts 
the American people.” And the Springfield Republican remarks 
that ‘‘these two speeches are of significance in that they demon- 
strate how little in fear of the political wrath of the hyphenates 
are politicians of such high grade as Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roose- 
velt.”” ‘‘Nothing that President Wilson has said is more worthy 
of the great office he holds, more representative of the American 
spirit,” comments the Washington Post, which adds: 


‘*Now is the time for pseudo-Americans to search their hearts 
and choose their flags, for if war should come they might be 
too late.” 


‘**He has brought to the front ‘America First,’ the most vital 
issue that we have faced since the Civil War,’’ says the New York 
Commercial, and the Chicago Herald thinks it ‘“‘fit and timely 
that the challenge should be given.”” Says the Philadelphia 
Record: 


‘*Decency requires that persons who have left Germany, or 
France, or Russia, or England for their own benefit and come 
here should subordinate the interests of the countries they have 
left to those of the country whose citizenship they have assumed. 
The effort to change our neutrality law is in the interest of Ger- 
many and not of the United States. The effort to disorganize 
our industries and throw our people out of employment is in the 
interest of Germany and not of the United States. The appeal 
to boycott banks that participate in the international loan is an 
effort to injure the United States in order to assist Germany.” 


Turning to a German-American journal, Mr. Herman Ridder’s 
New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, we find its editor heartily indorsing 
President Wilson’s words, but finding their justification in the 
activities of Great Britain’s rather than Germany’s sympathizers. 


We read: 


“The words of President Wilson spoken at the jubilee of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to the entire American 
people must serve as a reminder to those who have been ready, 
nay anxious, to draw us into the war, that the ideals of America 
ure pledged to peace. 

‘‘Sentimentally we are divided, as a people, into three groups 
over the merits of the war. There are those who sympathize 
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with Germany, there are those who sympathize with Britain, 
and there are those who sympathize with neither belligerent. 

“The first and last group have never, to my knowledge, urged 
our participation in the war. I can not recall a single German 
sympathizer who has advocated the abandonment of a policy 
of neutrality. There are some who do not admit our particular 
brand of neutrality to be eminently fair to both parties, but they 
do not urge war as a remedy for the situation. 

“‘The only call for war has come from the group of British 
sympathizers. I admit they are powerful and numerous. They 
include the financial and journalistic power of the United States. 
It is to the credit of the President that he has not yielded to this 
insistent clamor for war. A less determined man, a less just 
man, might have long since yielded to the importunities of the 
powerful propaganda of American intervention in behalf of 
Great Britain.” 





PLANNING ARMY-PREPAREDNESS 


dil \HE THRILL of “old, unhappy far-off things and bat- 
tles long ago”’ runs through the comment of some editorial 
observers on Secretary Garrison’s proposal for a citizen 

soldiery, distinct from the militia, to be known as the Conti- 

nentals. The first Continental Army of Revolutionary days, 
we are reminded, was the chief reliance of the nation’s first 

Commander-in-chief and the precursor of our Regular Army 

of to-day; and the new Continental Army will constitute the 

‘first permanent reserve force of the United States.’”’ The 

name is happily chosen, in the view of the Philadelphia Record, 

while the Boston Transcript speaks of it as “‘a reverent return 
to the phrase of a glorious epoch.”’ Quite as important, in the 
view of the latter journal, is Secretary Garrison’s proposed 
increase in the size of the Regular Army. The Chicago Herald 
sums up the program as providing for the increase in the Regu- 
lar Army chiefly in the more technical branches of cavalry, 
artillery, and machine guns, and also for the limitation of active 
service of the regulars to two years. Then the men pass into 
reserve for three years and are paid for holding themselves ready 
on call. In about three years, observes The Herald, this system 
should afford a trained reserve of some 300,000 men. But, to- 
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A CONFLICT COMING. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


gether with the Colorado Springs Gazette and other journals, 
this Chicago daily finds the project for the Continentals the most 
interesting of all Secretary Garrison’s proposals, and it adds: 
‘‘With the visible lessons of the European War before them it 
can not be doubted that American youth will respond. It is 
just deferring for six months the entrance upon the pursuit of 
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ONE OF OUR NEW UNDERWATER CRUISERS. 


The submarine M-/ is 185 feet long, has a surface speed of 16 knots and an underwater speed of 11. 
miles, tho it is believed she can travel 6,000 miles without replenishing supplies. 





Her guaranteed cruising radius is 3,500 
Besides torpedo-equipment she carries a 3-inch gun. 








material welfare.” The latter reference is to the two-months’ 
service each year in a series of three that is required of the 
Continentals. After this period they are on furlough for three 
years, as the Birmingham Age-Herald points out, ‘‘to be called 
to the colors only in time of war.’’ At the end of six years, we 
read, the country should have, exclusive of State militia, a 
trained force of 1,200,000. This journal then goes on to say: 

“Enlistment in the Continental organization will have an 
appeal for college students, young men of eighteen or nineteen. 
They would be in service only during vacation-months. They 
would then receive soldiers’ pay, but most important of all they 
would become thoroughly disciplined and would be performing 
at the same time a high patriotic duty. 

“There are thousands of young men outside of college who 
would gladly join the Continental Army if it did not interfere 
seriously with their regular occupation. And in order to en- 
courage enlistment among young wage-workers, the Administra- 
tion appeals to the patriotism of employers when it asks that 
they arrange for such of their employees as wish to serve Uncle 
Sam two months each year, for three years, to return to their 
respective jobs or positions when the summer’s drill is ended.” 

Altho Washington dispatches tell us that various large em- 
ploying firms are indorsing the Administration’s project for the 
Continental Army not only for reasons of patriotism, but because 
it is considered a good business-proposition to have their men 
spend two months in vigorous camp-life with military training, 
nevertheless some journals, such as the Buffalo Express, the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, and the New York Sun, consider 
that the Continental idea is the ‘‘real problem of the new defense- 


plan.” The Sun adds: 


“Secretary Garrison thinks that the men can be obtained 
without interfering with the industries of the country. That is 
not exactly as we should put it. Industry can be regulated for 
the purpose, but will the people take preparedness seriously 
enough to come forward for enlistment? That is the question. 
The cost of the new army-plan is not an insurmountable obstacle. 
We do not believe that the War College entirely approves of 
Mr. Garrison’s proposals. They are not altogether in accord 
with its own recommendations.”’ 

On the latter point we learn from the New York Evening Post 
that Army officers in that city do not believe in the practicability 
of the Continental-Army project and suggest as an alternative 
the establishment of training-camps of the Plattsburg order to 
be open all ihe year round for the entrance of citizens at their 
convenience. Judging Secretary Garrison’s program as a whole 
The Army and Navy Journal observes that it continues ‘“‘the old 
patchwork policy of legislating for the Army.’ On the other 
hand, the Springfield Republican believes that notwithstanding 
the criticism to which it is exposed from radically contradictory 


view-points it will probably command the support of the people. 
The cost will be heavy, this journal adds, and ‘‘the more pre- 
paredness we have in the future the more crucial in our politics 
will questions of Government finance become.”” How the Army 
appropriation is to be expended is shown by the New York 
Times in this outline of the program of Secretary Garrison: 


SIZE OF PROPOSED ARMY. 
Regulars...... 


os gaia lic aesatianie se ee Naha ae 140,000 
II) nko) PGi did a ale ws bin <6 0s eg SS ee aie eee ae ,000 
SIN oi arg SORA nls. scab haters 5 TER ORES eke Dee 129,000 

TNS ooo Ses Oh Slew obine aw a pints a Oe eee eee 669,000 

PROPOSED INCREASE IN REGULAR ARMY. 

ee Te oi ick ts ci wee Seeds Kae PRESS 20,000 men 
See en, te IS os. > 5.5 i 5.6 wan ei alae Rie DROS ous 4,800 men 
Coast Artillery, 53 companies. ....... 2... cc ccc ccc cc ceee 5,720 men 
Engineers, 15 companies. £2 ive bute w Sec mecak ata 1,200 men 
MI Mio Sie 85.8 0-82 6s nine 2 0 bn Cab ev eS Ds 600 men 


Total.... 


THE Cost. 


Present Army appropriations $109,000,000 
Proposed appropriations. . 184,000,000 
Increase. . Se SAREE Pe ee OPN ee yt Oy 75,000,000 


Among questioning critics is the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, which wonders seriously whether we should spend more 
materially from year to year on the Army and Navy than we 
have been spending in recent years. What is most needed rather 
is ‘‘a better use of what is expended and an intelligent and well- 
directed plan for applying it.’’ And this journal suggests that 
we preserve our equanimity, as there is no reason for getting 
excited or “trying to make a popular issue of sheer ‘jingoism’ 
simply because a national campaign in politics is going to follow 
the coming session of Congress.” The proposal to spend 
$400,000,000 in battle-ships and machinery has been seized upon 
by the political leaders with eagerness, observes the New York 
Evening Mail, and furthermore “there is a very definite commer- 
cial stimulus on the part of those who would manufacture the 
equipment required.” This daily then quotes from the New 
York Wall Street Journal as follows: 


“This country’s prospective enormous defense-fund is one of 
the chief factors leading to the recent industrial expansion 
which has been especially noted in the companies that directly 
profit in naval-construction orders. This large volume of work 
which now seems assured because of the general belief that the 
United States should have an adequate defense will supplement 
large foreign war-orders for shells and ordnance generally which 
have been placed during the past year.” 


Nothing would kill such a national-defense program in a 
political campaign more quickly, says The Evening Mail, than 
the conviction that it was being furthered largely in the interests 
of equipment companies. 
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NO VOTES FOR NEW JERSEY WOMEN 


HE FIRST TIME woman suffrage ‘‘tried conclusions 

at the polls with the well-oiled political machinery of 

an Eastern State,’ comments the New York Evening 
World, resulted in last week’s suffrage setback in New Jersey. 
It was only because of this machinery that the cause was defeated 
so decisively, aver the suffrage workers and many of their news- 
paper supporters, and they hope for better news from Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, and New York, where they believe this 
machinery to be neither so hostile nor so well lubricated. But 
the defeat of the suffrage amendment in every county but one, 
and by a total majority in the State of 50,000 in a vote of nearly 














A PICTORIAL PRESENTATION OF THE CHARGE OF SALOON-INFLUENCE. 
‘Well, boys, we saved the home.” 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


350,000, is enough to convince the opponents of suffrage of these 
two things: that the prevailing sentiment among the men and 
women of New Jersey, of all classes, is decidedly against. the ex- 
tension of the franchise to women, and that the people in the 
other Eastern campaign States are like-minded, or at least ready 
to follow the New Jersey example. 

“Suffrage drive through New Jersey may have been repulsed 
by poison-gas, but,’ The Wall Street Journal observes, ‘the 
result stands.”” True, but for the present only, reply the suffrage 
As Dr. Anna Shaw, president of the National Associa- 
tion, sees it, “‘it is simply a postponement, and, instead of despair- 
ing of final success, will only inspire the true lovers of freedom to 
more perfect cooperation and greater zeal.” 


workers. 


Perhaps the recol- 
lection that the New Jersey Constitution for a brief time a 
century ago allowed women a share in the voting power helps 
the suffragists of that State in their determination to fight on 
for the vote. ‘‘This will not end the fight in New Jersey,” 
declares Mrs. Feickert, head of one New Jersey suffrage society; 
“we feel much encouraged by the great number of votes received, 
and this will impel us to continue the battle in this State.” And 
Mrs. Van Winkle, president of another State organization, said: 
‘“We have waked up tens of thousands of women. We have 
waked the social and civic conscience, and the fact that there was 
such a heavy vote proves that we have given the men con- 
fidence in our cause.” Antisuffragists, concludes the New York 
Evening Post, ‘‘have good reason to fear that the astonishing 
display of strength made by the suffragists is but the prelude to 
redoubled efforts and to final suecess.”’ 


But if the antisuffragists have any such fears of the future 


they are concealing them. 
association opposed 


The president of the New Jersey 
to woman suffrage expresses the ‘‘hope 
that this defeat will settle the issue, as far as New Jersey is 
concerned, for all time, and that the voters of the three 
other campaign States will profit by the wisdom of our New 
And in the New York Times Mrs. Breese is 
quoted as saying: 


Jersey men.” 


‘The defeat of the suffragists is due to the fact that the men of 
New Jersey of all political parties decree that woman suffrage 
must not be permitted. In the Eastern States the conditions 
are so different from what they are in the West that I doubt if 
there will ever come a time when the women will have a vote or 
that the majority will want it.” 


But the happiest and proudest of all the antisuffragists seems 
to be Mr. James R. Nugent, who actively opposed the amend- 
ment with all his power and rolled up a ‘‘No” majority of over 
14,000 in Essex county. Part of Mr. Nugent’s exulting state- 
ment to the press runs as follows: 


**New Jersey leads off in the fight for sane government and 
national politics, the purity of the home and the protection of 
her womanhood. To-night from the North River to the Dela- 
ware Capes the returns came rolling in that tell the story of 
how Jersey common sense, that has made Jersey justice famous 
the world over, has rejected the mother of the ‘isms’ that have 
surged across the prairies from the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Coast—* Votes for Women.’ a acne 

“The strongest argument presented to the sober-minded 
Jerseymen against woman suffrage has been a procession of 
long-haired men and short-haired women streaming across the 
Hudson River into New Jersey. With banners, bass-drums, 
and blaring trumpets they have crowded the highways and by- 
ways of the State, but their kind have no appeal that will reach 
the intelligent, responsible, and sober-minded citizenship of 
New Jersey. 

“From the industrial districts of Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, 
Union, Mercer, Camden, and Passaic; from the rural districts 
of Hunterdon, Sussex, and Somerset; from the homes of the 
Oranges; from pleasure-loving Atlantic City to staid and sober 
Asbury Park, the returns tell the same story. Women in the 
home, and not in polities; women the greatest moral force in the 
commonwealth, the protector and guide of their children, is 
what New Jersey voters stand for.” 


The politicians’ share in the victory is readily acknowledged by 
several metropolitan editors. 
Standard 


Three things, says the Brooklyn 
Union, beat woman suffrage—*‘ political machines, 
saloon interests, and the combination of registry and voting- 
day which enabled any number of frauds because there was no 
chance to investigate and stop illegal voting.” ‘*There were 
frauds,” declares the president of the New Jersey Women’s 
Political Union; ‘“‘men came in and voted twice, and that wasn’t 
all.” In Nugent’s county of Essex, according to the New York 
Herald, ‘‘the political forces were up at dawn, and the long lines 
of men at the polls were like a muster of the organizations.” 
What is interesting and instructing to note in all this is, in 


the New York Tribune’s opinion, that 


‘A defeat with such foes is in itself a half vietory. If the 
women of the country can continue to demonstrate that their 
cause is opposed by the professional politicians as a unit, if they 
ean continue to show that it is the boss who fears most, that the 
boss fears and fights—then their battle will be won on the face 
of the evidence.” 


Some such thought has been in the minds of those suffragists 
who believe with Miss Mary G. Hay that the defeat of suffrage 
in New Jersey ‘‘will prove a boomerang for New York.” New 
York suffrage leaders like Miss Hay, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Mrs. Raymond Brown, Mrs. James Lee Laidlaw, Dr. 
Katherine B. Davis, and Mrs. Ogden Reid have exprest them- 
confidently as Mrs. DeR. Whitehouse, 


selves as Norman 


who says: 


“We expected New Jersey to lose. Every condition there 
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WHAT NEXT? 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


CARRANZA RECOGNIZED 


was bad for the election. Every condition in New York State 
is good. This is not optimism. Speakers who have been in 
both States remarked on the difference. Suffrage is absolutely 
certain in New York.” 


Without making any such emphatic declaration, the New 
York Tribune admits that the New York State workers are 
better organized and have a better chance for victory than did 
their sisters in New Jersey. And the Socialist New York Call, 
a zealous advocate of equal suffrage, says: ‘‘The result in New 
Jersey should put new fire, new fight, new determination into 
every suffrage campaigner in New York State.” 

But despite these declarations and similar statements from 
suffrage headquarters in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, the 
Newark Evening Star, New York Sun and Times, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Syracuse Post-Standard, and Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph are convinced that the verdict in New Jersey fore- 
shadows the result in the other Eastern States, partly as a direct 
consequence, partly because the voters in these States have the 
same general mental background as those in New Jersey. To 
the New York Times, probably the most influential and most 
outspoken Eastern newspaper opponent of equal suffrage, 
“this New Jersey defeat seems to take its place with the decisions 
against suffrage of States like Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin.” 
And The Times soberly and emphatically declares that ‘‘the 
minds of the men of the East have not been convinced that it is 
well for the State that women should vote; they appear to be- 
lieve that it is not well for the women themselves.” 

Finally, a New Jersey daily which has manifested no enthusi- 
asm for suffrage, the Newark Evening Star, arrives thus at the 
conclusion of the whole matter: 


“No sensible man deludes himself with the idea that the 
New Jersey suffragists are going to accept their defeat as final. 
They recall the time, less than a generation ago, when equal 
suffrage all over the land was a dream and a joke, and point 
out that their once-despised cause within two decades has won 
a dozen States of the radical West and has secured the support 
of some 150,000 men, or at least two in every five of the voting 
population, in the most conservative of Eastern States. Their 
consolation and hope are in the maxim that revolutions never 
go backward, and already they are announcing that the 
campaign of 1920 begins right now. 

“But what they will have to start it with is effective mis- 
sionary work among their own sex. A divided womanhood has 
no chance to obtain votes for women.” 
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BY THE CARTOONISTS. 


THE STEEL TRUST’S NEW RIVALS 
AS A RESULT OF THE WAR, the steel business in this 


country is undergoing its most extensive reorganiza- 

tion since the establishment of the United States Steel 
Corporation fourteen years ago, the Indianapolis News points 
out. With the greater Midvale Company already a going con- 
cern and with the Bethlehem Steel magnates negotiating for 
control of the Pennsylvania and Cambria companies, we have 
three important organizations in the field instead of one. The 
present significance of this, says The News, is that ‘‘ with greater 
resources, both the Midvale and the Bethlehem companies will 
be better able to handle war-contracts extending into the 
millions.” But steel men, it adds, “‘say that after the war the 
American corporations will be prepared to contend for world- 
trade.”” These great undertakings indicate, in the opinion of 
The Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), ‘“‘that we are entering 
upon a period of broad expansion and that the ironmasters of 
the country are preparing to make the most of the opportunity.” 

Interest in these deals, as the press point out, is heightened 
by the renewed activity of four of ‘“‘Carnegie’s boys’—Mr. 
Schwab, Mr. Frick, Mr. Corey, and Mr. Dinkey—and by the 
Stock-Exchange performances of Bethlehem Steel. The ac- 
quisition of the Pennsylvania concern would, according to The 
Iron Age (New York), ‘‘give the Bethlehem interests a 
considerably enlarged pig-iron and steel capacity.”” But Mr. 
Schwab, a New York Tribune writer thinks, ‘‘is trying to 
fulfil a more ambitious desire, namely, to make the Bethlehem 
Company the leading manufacturer of steel and allied products 
in the United States.” 

“The story of Midvale,” we read in a detailed statement 
appearing in The Wall Street Journal, 

‘‘begins more than a month back, in a call from across the 
water and a hurry-up summons from this side to the retired 
millionaires of the Carnegie Steel Company to come back to the 
forge. The demand was for guns—big guns—and big shells to 
fillthem. Bethlehem and éverybody else was full up with orders, 
and quick work in the most competent hands was wanted. 

“The problem was to find a plant with going organization 
and the practised men to put at the helm.” 

The case was intrusted to W. E. Corey, former president of 
the Steel Trust, and to President Monell, of the International 
Nickel Company. ‘‘They jumped for Midvale, which for thirty 
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years had been building big guns and armor-plate for the United 
States Government.” It had, we read, a complete organiza- 
tion, 5,500 employees residing in or near Philadelphia, and “great 
possibilities of expansion both in plant and organization.” 
But, as a New York Evening Post writer puts it, ‘“ hereto- 
fore the Midvale Company had refused to accept orders for the 
manufacture of munitions {for Europe], the story being that 
family relationship of the president) was responsible. One 
daughter was married to an Englishman and another was 
married in Germany; strict. neutrality was the consequent 
result, so far as the Midvale Steel was concerned.” So Mr. 
Corey and his associates bought Midvale and Mr. Alva C. 
Dinkey left the presidency of the Carnegie Steel Company to 
become its new president. Then, to form a combination of 
properties that would be independent of outside interests, 
Worth Brothers and the Remington Arms Company, of Delaware. 
were acquired and an option secured on 300,000,000 tons of 
Cuban ore. Mr. Corey became president of the Midvale Steel 
and Ordnance Company, as the holding company is named. 
The organizers have no fear of the Sherman Law, according to 
a New York Times news-item, because the three companies 
‘did not compete with one another in any line. The old Midvale 
Company made a specialty of heavy ordnance and armor-plate, 
the Remington Arms Company made rifles, and the Worth 
Brothers Company is expected to direct most of its facilities 
to the manufacture of pig-iron.”’ The leaders in the new enter- 


prise, says the Boston News Bureau, have no policy of destruc- 


tive competition in view, but are simpiy ‘‘in business to make 
money.” ‘‘No second steel trust is in the making,” Mr. B. C. 
Forbes explains to possibly alarmed readers of the New York 
American’s financial columns. ‘‘ Responsible financiers declare 
quite frankly that it would be extremely foolish to buy up a 
succession of steel-plants at the inflated quotations now current.” 

The new competition in steel, according to the Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times, published in our greatest steel-making center, 
should please the public, the trade, and the great Steel Cor- 
poration itself. It says: 


“If the negotiations which have taken form mean anything 
it is that all talk of monopoly, all fear that one corporation may 
become so powerful that it can dominate the trade despite of 
laws and regardless of the rivalry of smaller and independent 
units, has been dissipated by events. . . . It would seem that 
the genius of steel, the money of steel, and the designs and pur- 
poses of steel are themselves solving the whole problem of the 
alleged monopoly of steel. 

‘**As for the Steel Corporation, if imitation really be the sin- 
cerest flattery, its management and stockholders ought to be 
able to view the prospect with equanimity. The consolidation 
of which Midvale is the nucleus will be patterned after United 
States Steel; it begins by profiting from the experience of that 
corporation in installing modern equipment from the beginning; 
it turns to old corporation executives for the corner-stones of 
its official structure; it takes over the chief of Steel’s principal 
underlying company to direct its operating forces, and it may be 
counted upon to duplicate the system of efficiency, welfare, 
safety, ete., which has distinguished Steel’s remarkable history. 
There is room for both the old and the new.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


AND shall we now be expected to make Carranza a loan?——Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

THE question is whether this Greek neutrality is coming or going.— 
Boston Journal. 

THE Kaiser, it is said, weeps for Frence. Or is he merely crying for 
Paris?——Philadelphia North American. 

Mrs. GALT says she is a direct descendant of Pocahontas. Maybe that 
is meant to jolly Tammany.—ZJndianapolis Star. 

Tue Russians are reported as having won a victory. It certainly was 
their turn. —Indianapolis News. 

WE see by the papers that 


Ir’s wonderful the power Germany has over the minor-leaguers.— 
Chicago Post. 


VILLA was at the wrong end of the alphabet for an A, B, C adjustment- 
—Boston Transcript. 

ONLY way the Kaiser can keep from going to the front is not to go 
anywhere.—New York American. 

CONSIDERING his direction of late, the Russian bear would be more 
deadly if he were a mule.— Washington Times. 

T. R. EXPLAINS that the moose he shot was about to bite him, so the 

animal really died the more hu- 





the seismograph at .San Fran- 
cisco has registered another 
fire.—Boston Transcript. 

JUDGED by the offers he has 
made to Bulgaria; the Kaiser 
might be willing togive Canada 
to us if we would help him 
in the Balkans.—Jndianapolis 
Star. * 

Mk. BRYAN: promises to be 
active in politics, but . never 
again to hold office. Nobody 
can prevent him from being 
active in politics.—Pitisburg 
Dispatch. 

WE recognize Colonel Roose- 
velt’s self-restraint in not point- 
ing out that with the right man 
in the White House there would 
be no slides at Panama.—New 
York Evening Post. 

INCREASED church atten- 
dance and a general decrease 
in drunkenness are among the 
reported results of Chicago’s 
first “‘dry’’ Sunday. It must 
be a novelty in Chicago when 
only the pews are full.—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle Telegraph. 








VicTOR MURDOCK says Mr. 
Roosevelt would run for Presi- 
dent if he were certain of elec- 
tion. A careful search of the 
country might discover one or 
two other patriotic citizens 
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mane death.—Columbia State. 

NEW ORLEANS now has an 
opportunity to organize a 
World’s Fair at the completion 
of the Panama Canal.—Boston 
Transcript. 

WELL, anyway, Bulgaria’s 
reasons for entering the war 
are just about as righteous as 
those of the ones who started 
it.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

THE LITERARY DIGEST says 
they do everything in New 
York by electricity. We have 
heard it was a great place for 
charging things. — Savannah 
Press. 

EVIDENCE is becoming con- 
clusive that old Mother Nature 
knew mighty well -why she 
didn’t put a waterway across 
the Isthmus of Panama.— 
Boston Transcript. 

A GERMAN widow has been 
sentenced to nine months in 
the penitentiary for proposing 
marriage to a Russian prisoner. 
Evidently the Germans are do- 
ing their utmost to protect their 
prisoners.—Detroit Free Press. 

GOVERNMENT experts at the 
Panama - Pacific Exposition 
have constructed a million- 
volt’ electrical fog-dispelling 
machine. What a fine thing 
that will be when the high- 








who would make the race on 
the same _ basis. —— Nashrille 
Southern Lumberman. 


EVERYTHING BOILING AT ONCE. 


tariff crowd gets to speech- 
making in the next campaign. 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. St. Louis Republic. 
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CHECKING A SERVIAN CHARGE WITH SHELL-FIRE. 


This photograph, taken upon the actual field of battle, illustrates tragically one feature of ‘‘ high-explosive warfare.” 
an open field are met by a heavy shrapnel-fire. The fourth man from the left has been struck by a piece of shrapnel. 
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Servians charging across 








VOICES OF THE NORTHERN NEUTRALS 


the neutrals of Europe. They offer an impartial 

forum where the representatives of the arts may 
resort; and by them must the animosities caused by the war 
be healed. It has even been suggested that they be present 
round the table where the terms of peace are settled, to hold 
fairly the scales of justice between nation and nation. It is 
therefore of importance for us to know, as accurately as possible, 
just where the sympathies of each of these nations lie, and to 
this end we have asked the editors of the Dutch and Scandina- 
vian papers published in. America to lay their views before our 
readers. Separated from too near a view of the hostilities by the 
broad Atlantic, and having in America a freedom of expression 
made impossible in the old lands by the delicacy of the situation, 
the views of these editors may better represent the true senti- 
ments of the northern neutrals than the editorials permitted to 
appear in the home-countries themselves.. It is to the northern 
neutrals, perhaps, that the mission of the healing of the nations 
must fall. Spain, so proud in her isolation, seems too far off 
to be of service, while the neutral nations of the Balkans are 
even now so precariously balanced on a knife’s edge that the 
hardiest prophet would not venture to predict their abstention 
from the war. 

Most of the Scandinavian and Dutch papers display an 
anxiety lest the balance of power in Europe should be disturbed 
by the great conflict, and, while decided sympathies are exprest 
on one side and the other, there is a unanimous wish that 
neither of the belligerent groups should suffer a crushing de- 
feat. This is apparently the only point in common possest by 
these editors; on all other subjects their sympathies are widely 
diverse. 

The Swedish papers published in America are 90 per cent. of 
them pro-German, while the Danish papers are even more 
unanimous in their support of the Allies. The Norwegian press 
are divided in sympathies, but a substantial drift toward the side 
of the Allies is evident. Altho the press in Holland itself is 
inclined to lean toward the Allies’ side, the Dutch papers in 
America are almost entirely pro-German in their sympathies. 

Turning toward a detailed examination of these views, we 
find among Swedish writers a marked bias against Russia. This 
seems to be due not to any immediate political considerations, 
but to an ingrained distrust of the Muscovite and a fear lest he 


 '—n~ THE WAR a great work of reconciliation awaits 


should seek an ice-free port by a route across Sweden, as is 
very clearly shown by the Minneapolis Veckobladet, which says: 


** As a whole the Swedish people of the mother country, as well 
as her sons and daughters in America, are more in sympathy 
with Germany than with the Allies. The reasons are many. 
The Swedes belong to the Germanic race, and the relations be- 
tween Germany and Sweden, both in the world of business and 
education, have been intimately strong. The Swedes, unlike the 
Americans, are near enough to Germany not to depend upon the 
propaganda of a pro-British press for their conceptions of German 
militarism and kultur. It is not Germany, but Russia, with her 
lust for expansion and her long fight for good harbors near the 
Atlantic, that Sweden has tofear. An alliance between powerful 
Russia, on the east, and England, mistress of the seas, on the 
west, can only be looked upon with apprehension by Sweden, and 
under these cireumstances she has no more reason to fear German 
militarism than British blockades or the Russian steam-roller.”’ 


Similar views are exprest by the Minneapolis Skérdemannen: 


‘“‘We sympathize with the Central Powers because: 1. It 
would upset the equilibrium among nations if England and 
Russia were permitted to add any more to their already large 
holdings. 2. We believe in the survival of the fittest, and contend 
that it would be safer and better for all concerned to let Germany 
acquire greater power at the expense of Russia, who is already 
dangerously large. 3. Our sympathies are with the smaller 
dog in the fight, especially when he is, as in this case, more 
valuable than the larger one.” 


Tho it happened more than a century ago, the loss of Finland 
still rankles in the Swedish mind. Thus the editor of the 
Sioux City Svenska Monitoren writes: 


‘‘Swedish-Americans are on the side of the Teutonic allies 
because of the very close kinship with the Germans as a race; 
because of their common religious faith with Protestant 
Germany, and because of their close commercial relations. To 
these reasons must be added another very important one, namely, 
that Germany is fighting Russia, the ancient enemy of Sweden, 
who can never forget the Joss of Finland nor overlook Russia’s 
ruthless methods of crushing out the national life and Swedish 
culture in that unhappy land. Russia’s continual striving for 
an open ize-free port on the west is a constant menace to Sweden 
and makes her distrustful of her more powerful neighbor across 
the Baltic. Even Russia’s present very friendly attitude toward 
Sweden, as shown by the Prime Minister’s recent speech in the 
Duma, will not make the Swedes forget. These sympathies 
for Germany are, however, by no means without important 
qualifications. For Sweden has suffered much through Ger- 
many’s submarine warfare, altho perhaps this is more than 
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THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE SUICIDE CLUB. 
—Daily Star (Montreal). 


BRITISH VIEWS OF BULGARIA’S POSITION. 


overbalanced by England’s unwarranted interference with Swed- 
ish commerce.” 


The editor of the Minneapolis Swedish woman’s journal, the 
Nya Idun, ean hardly contain herself when writing on the subject 
of Russia, and is exceedingly angry that American-made ammuni- 
tion should find its way to the country she so much dislikes. 
She says: 

“No Scandinavian can sympathize with the Allies, for they 
are partners of the Russians, who have trampled on all that is 
dear and beloved in the land of Finland, our never-forgotten 
brotherland, where we planted freedom and culture so many 
centuries ago. How England could make such an alliance 
passes my understanding. Germany has given Europe culture 
and science and Lutheranism. Russia has given us nothing 
except tyranny and terror. Germany acts; the Allies talk, talk, 
talk, and cover up the truth with censors. We admire Mr. 
Bryan for his stand on the munition-question. We love Presi- 
dent Wilson, but we can not sympathize with his policy of aiding 
England and—Russia.”’ 


These grudges against Russia are also considered by the 
editors of the Seattle Svenska Tribunen, the Moline Tribun, and 
the Spokane Svenska Nordvdstern to account for the pro-German 
sentiments of their readers. 

More doubt is felt by some Swedish editors, however, about 
the opinions of their readers. For instance, the editor of the 
Chicago Svenska Kuriren believes that— 

“The sentiment among the people of Swedish birth and 
Swedish descent in this country is as much divided as is the 
sentiment among the general population of the United States. 
Some sympathize with France and England, others with Germany, 
and most of them, I take it, are entirely indifferent as to which 
side will win.” 

The Chicago Svenska Amerikanaren Hemlandet tells us that 
the majority of its readers were pro-German when the war com- 
menced, but that the sinking of the Lusitania and other similar 
occurrences have produced a marked reaction in favor of the 
Allies. A somewhat paradoxical view comes from the Minneapo- 
lis Svenska Amerikanska Posten, which, after explaining that 
many Swedes are pro-German from racial affinity and distrust 
of Russia, continues: 

‘*With Swedish-Americans there enters another point of view, 
which not only tempers their sympathy, but rather divides it. 
Like the Liberals, and the more thoroughly Swedish-Swedes of 
the old country, they admire the democratic ideas and Govern- 
ments of France and England and are opposed to the militarism 
of Germany. This militarism, which has crept to a certain 
extent into Sweden, is the chief cause why such large numbers of 
Swedes have left the land of their birth to find their future in 

(Continued on page 979) 





HOW THE TRAP WAS BAITED. 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 


WHY BULGARIA JOINS GERMANY 


Lo RUSSIAN REVERSES and the failure of the 
Allies in the Dardanelles, both happening at Bulgaria’s 
very door, had, we are told, an immense influence upon 
King Ferdinand and his advisers. They produced upon their 
minds that certainty of German victory which made the Bulgarian 
Government declare in its official statement of reasons for 
joining Germany and Austria that ‘‘ Bulgaria must fight on the 
victors’ side,”’ and that ‘‘Bulgaria would commit suicide if she 
did not fight on the side of the Central Powers.’ In England 
Bulgaria’s act is attributed solely to her King, and The West- 
minster Gazette says that “if the Bulgarian people were masters 
of their destiny, or if, even now, their Parliament could be sum- 
moned, they would revolt against this act of treachery -to the 
Slav eause.”” This view finds little support in Paris, where the 
Figaro seems to have found a far more probable reason for 
Bulgaria’s act, tho it does not phrase it just exactly as Ferdinand 
himself would like. This paper asserts that King Ferdinand is 
so anxious to retrieve the territory he lost as the result of “‘his 
treacherous attack on his former allies in 1913” that he is blind 
to the larger issues involved. A study of the Bulgarian press 
just before the outbreak of hostilities certainly confirms the idea 
that the reconquest of the lost territory is the object in view and 
indicates that the Bulgarian people stand behind their King, 
whose first duty, they say, is to render null and void the Treaty 
of Bucharest and recover from Greece, Servia, and Roumania 
the lands that Bulgaria was forced to cede after her defeat by her 
former allies in 1913. For example, the Sofia Mir writes: 


‘*Most of the difficulties arise from the stubbornness of the 
Balkan States in dealing with Bulgarian demands. Bulgaria 
ean not enter a new war unless she has guaranties that the 
Treaty of Bucharest will be torn to pieces, and that she will be 
able to install herself on the frontiers which were granted her by 
the Treaty of London, the Conference of Petrograd, the Bulgaro- 
Servian Treaty of Alliance of 1912, and that the situation created 
after the war with the Turks be restored. 

‘‘Now we see that the Servians, the Greeks, or the Rouma- 
nians are not inclined to make the necessary cessions to repair 
the injustice done to Bulgaria at Bucharest.” 


The organ of the Democratic party, the Sofia Preporetz, is 
equally emphatic: 


‘We urgently ask for only one thing, that an end be put to 
the situation created at Bucharest, owing to which the lower 
courses of all our rivers—Maritza, Mesta, and Struma—are in 
foreign (Turkish and Greek) hands. At the Bucharest con- 
ference one of the Greek delegates frankly stated that Bulgaria 
is being deprived of the estuaries of the rivers in order that the 
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country should not be able to develop economically. It has so 
happened in reality.” 


Bulgaria never desired war, the Narodni Prava tells us; the 
precipitation of events is due to the Servians and Greeks: 


‘All efforts of the Bulgarian Government to insure peace in 
the Balkans have been unsuccessful because of Servian stub- 
bornness and Greek opposition. Bulgaria does not want war, 
but she will not renounce the realization of her national ideals, 
and consequently is forced at the last moment to fight against 
those former allies who had robbed her of her national patrimony. 

“It is curious that nobody at Nish realizes that the time of 
theories, of intrigues, and of words is long past. It is also curious 
that the Servian statesmen, as well as the Greek press, are 
menacing Bulgaria with their brave armies. Events which are 
now unfolding themselves with 
such speed compel Bulgaria to 
ask her neighbors not for phrases, 
but for facts and action.” 


Cession of the territory lost 
by the Treaty of Bucharest—and 
immediate cession—or else war 
was demanded by. the Sofia Bal- 
kanska Karola and by the Volia, 
which said: 

“Bearing in mind the des- 
perate obstinacy of Greece and 
Servia, how would the promises 
and the engagements of the 
Quadruple Entente be fulfilled 
after the war? Would we not be 
compelled once more to bring 
back our soldiers from Tchataldja, 
and Macedonia, to Sultan Tepe; 
and then who is in a position to 
vouch that in this case the history 
of 1913 will not be repeated?”’ 


The Sofia papers are all 
filled with the ‘‘Bulgaria Irri- 
denta”’ idea, and we find the 
demand for the lost territories 
insistently urged by the Dnevnic, 
the Echo de Bulgarie, the Bal- 
kanska Poshta, and the Radical. 
The Utro plainly says that Bul- 
garia can not be blamed if war 
result from Bulgarian demands, 
“just as the proprietor who kills 
the bandit for stealing his goods and murdering his family would 
not be blamed for his act.’ 

Indeed, the Sofia Kambana bluntly says that war on the 
Teutonic side is the only way in which Bulgaria can obtain the 
coveted territories with the least expenditure of treasure and 
with the greatest security from any consequent danger to 
herself : 


“Since the interests of Bulgaria coincide with the interests” 


of the Central Powers, the enemies of Austria and Germany are 
the enemies of Bulgaria also. An alliance between Bulgaria 
and the Central Powers would insure us great advantages and 
would realize our aspirations more than any other alliance. We 
are too weak to fight the Great Powers. But with the diplomatic 
and military aid of Germany and Austria-Hungary we can very 
easily and successfully fight against the little States which have 
so criminally robbed us.” 


This brings from the Sofia Narod a warning that destruction 
lies in that course, and it says: 


“We energetically protest against any attempt to draw Bul- 
garia into war. We insist that only a peaceful understanding 
will guarantee the triumph of the national policy of the Balkan 
peoples, who have no interest in hurling themselves into the 
terrible European fire which will surely destroy them. Only 
an understanding will bring lasting peace, complete order, and 
untroubled life to the Balkan peoples.” 





AT THE WORLD-OPERA. 


The fat English Don Juan sings his celebrated ‘‘ Pounds-Sterling " the Austro-German and Bul- 
aria to the Balkan public without much success. 


THE MEANING OF THE BALKAN DRIVE 


HAT FAMOUS FORMULA, Drang nach Osten—the 
pressing toward the East—which, we are told, has long 
been the keynote of Germany’s foreign policy, contains 
the secret of the great thrust through Servia which Field- 
Marshal von Mackensen is now leading. With a clear road to 
Constantinople, the way would be open to one of the vital spots 
of the British Empire—the Suez Canal—and east of Suez lies 
India. Germany, the Berlin organs tell us, has merely to hold 
her eastern and western battle-lines, while the Teutonic armies 
in the Balkans strike the decisive blows which will make victory 
certain for the Central Powers and their allies. This is clearly 
summed up in a pregnant edi- 
torial paragraph in the Berliner 
Tageblatt: 

“This is the beginning of the 
final triumph of German arms 
over the world. Our General 
Staff knows that the nearest way 
to strike Germany’s chief enemy 
is not to capture Calais, but to 
hold the Dardanelles. Behind 
the Dardanelles is Egypt, which 
is England’s connecting link with 
India. If England wants the 
war to end she can rest assured 
that her desire will shortly be 
accomplished.” 

This confident anticipation of 
military success in the Balkans 
is borne out by the opinions 
of that careful military critic, 
Major Moraht, who figures 
that the Allies will be unable to 
throw a sufficient force into Ser- 
via to stop the German advance. 
Writing in the Tageblatt he says: 

“Tt would take at least three 
or four weeks to bring ten divi- 
sions, say 150,000 men, to help 
the Servians. Remembering that 
it is only 150 miles between Bel- 
grade and Pirot—that is, between 


garian armies—one realizes that 
the enemy’s help will be most 
problematical.” 


—© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


On the side of the Allies, Bulgarian intervention and the re- 
opening of the Balkan campaign are viewed with not a little 
misgiving, tho a ray of hope is seen by most of the London papers 
in the expected eventual participation of both Greece and 
Roumania on the side of the Entente. So far, however, neither 
of these countries seems disposed to act. The semiofficial 
Bucharest: Independence Roumaine, reporting a meeting of the 
Roumanian Cabinet, says: 


“The Ministers were unanimously of opinion that the new 
facts were not of a nature to modify in any way the line of con- 
duct which Roumania had followed hitherto. Consequently, 
our troops will still remain concentrated along our frontiers. 
The question of a state of siege mentioned by certain newspapers 
was not even discust by the Cabinet.” 


Meanwhile the London Times thinks that Greece will prove a 
big factor and that no stone should be left unturned to secure her 
adhesion to the Allied cause. It hints that strong measures might 
be applied: 


“The attitude of Greece has become the important factor in 
the whole European conflict. We, who staked all upon the issue, 
have the right to know upon which side this factor is to be cast. 
The answer made by Premier Zaimis to Servia’s summons for 
help promised by treaty must be read with disappointment and 
shame by all who respect obligations and national good faith. ... 
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THE NEW TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD. 
The Canadian Northern Railway, running from the port of Quebec to the Pacific port of Vancouver, taps splendid timber and mineral regions 


and the rich wheat-growing districts of the Northwest. 


A branch line runs north to Hudson Bay. to transport wheat for direct shipment to 


Europe during the season when the Bay is ice-free, thus saving the costly journey by rail to the Atlantic seaboard. 


“The dominant Mediterranean Powers can apply strong 
incentives to the flourishing maritime*and commercial state in 
favor of compliance with friendly representations. That those 
representations will be firm, as well as friendly, we have no 
doubt. The situation does not admit of half-measures, uncer- 
tainty, or delay. The fate of Greece and Hellenism all over the 
Near East is in the hands of the Greek people as well as of the 
Greek Government. They must decide it now, and must remem- 
ber that the decision will be irrevocable,” . 





TURKISH GLEE AT RUSSIA’S RETREAT 


USSIA CHECKED, but not baffled, with her armies 
R intact, opposing a firm resistance to the German attack, 
is the picture given us in the Allied press. On the other 
side, Russia is represented as hopelessly crusht and out of the 
running for the rest of the war. This has resulted in Bulgaria’s 
swing to the side of the Central Powers, influenced, in all prob- 
ability, by the pans of triumph appearing in the press of the 
Teutonic allies. As an example of such rejoicing over the 
downfall of Russia we quote from the Constantinople Tanine, 
which says: 


“Russia is defeated. This we see clearly everywhere and in 
all respects. It is not a retreat. It is arout. The distressing 
plight of the Russian Army as their fortresses fall one after an- 
other is like an orchard whose overripe fruit covers the ground. 
The fear of the pursuing Germans drives them in headlong 
flight, in universal panic, into the interior of Russia. Cities and 
towns are deserted. Terror and anxiety reign in Petrograd, in 
Moscow, in all the chief cities of the Empire. The evidence of 
utter defeat is overwhelming. Russia has lost all her lines of 
defense. She has surrendered to invading Germany her most 
valuable lands, the most important parts of her territory. At 
the same time the clash between the parties in the Duma and 
the fate of the Duma itself are coincident with the financial crisis 
which is becoming more acute from day to day 

“‘The fall of the Grand Duke is more serious to Russia than 
that of Warsaw or of the scores of fortresses which have followed. 
Second only to the Czar, head of the Army, this leader of firm- 
ness, persistence, zeal, is suddenly dismissed. His influence 
was so great, and the need of that influence in the Army was so 
imperative, that no one dreamed of the possibility of his removal. 
The results of this dismissal are fraught with a significance so 
tremendous that the Czar’s hands must have trembled when he 
signed the decree. His dismissal touches not only Russia’s 
internal policy, but her external relations also. What Poincaré 
or Deleassé is to France, such was the Grand Duke to Russia. 
He is sent to the Caucasus! We welcome him there! 

‘*Whatever else may be said, the removal of Grand Duke 
Nicholas from the head of the Army is another and stupendous 
evidence of Russia’s overwhelming defeat. 

“*Who is to take the Grand Duke’s place at the head of the 
Army? The Czar himself. He is to be the leader of his defeated 
Army. The Czar! Inexperienced in military affairs, timid, 
lacking firmness, irresolute! . . . In our opinion, affairs in Russia 
are to-day assuming most abnormal shapes, and the result will 
be most disastrous.” 


A NEW TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD 


ROM SEA TO SEA another great steel highway through 
fk the heart of northern Canada now links the Atlantic 

and the Pacific. What to-day is the transcontinental 
line of the Canadian Northern Railway was twenty years ago 
the mere dream of a country school-teacher and his lumberman 
friend, and the realization of that dream has been one of the 
romances of modern business—a romance that has brought 
to the two participants adventure, honors, and wealth. William 
Mackenzie, the school-teacher, and Donald Mann, the lumber- 
man, got together in 1896 and built a railroad; it began at 
Gladstone, in Manitoba, and ran out into the prairie to nowhere 
in particular. Men laughed, but it paid; and since then, the 
Montreal Herald tells us, the progress of the two men has been 
rapid and continuous: 


“The next year the Winnipeg - Lake Superior line was com- 
menced, and from that time construction has been uninterrupted. 
Gradually the company built a great network all over the 
prairie country and, by 1901, these prairie lines were not only 
connected with Port Arthur, at the head of the Great Lakes, 
but the company had built there a million-and-a-half-bushel 
elevator. This has since been increased to ten millions’ capacity. 
It was not long before the company also had lines in eastern 
Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia. 

“The wonderful work which William Mackenzie and Donald 
Mann had done in opening up new land in Canada was recog- 
nized a few years ago by the King, who conferred the honor of 
knighthood on the two great railway-builders. 

‘*But what they had done up to that time was only a preliminary 
to the great dream they were striving to realize. They aimed 
to make the system nothing less than a transcontinental one. 
To that end they set about the work of building a line through 
the country north of Lake Superior, to connect the eastern and 
western systems, and from Edmonton through the Rockies to 
Vancouver. 

“How they accomplished this is a romance in itself. They 
encountered enormous difficulties, not only in construction-work 
but in financing. But they held on with grim tenacity, and on 
January 23 last they had the satisfaction of driving the last 
spike in the transcontinental line between Quebec and Van- 
couver. This took place at Basque, B. C., 182 miles east of 
Port Mann. And now that the line has been tuned up for fast 
traffic the transcontinental service is being inaugurated.” 


This new route, The Herald says, will open up some of the 
richest and most fertile parts of Canada and will bring within 
reach of the tourist some of the most picturesque regions in 
Northern America: 


“It is said that from one end of the route to the other the 
company runs through fine and productive country. It taps 
the great clay-belt of Northern Ontario, and runs through a fine 
timber and mineral country. On the prairies the wheat- 
producing areas are second to none. The company’s grade 
through the Rockies is so easy that only one engine is required 
to haul the average train, while the scenery through the mountains, 
from the great Mount Robson, at the entrance of the Yellow- 
head Pass, all down across British Columbia to the Fraser River 
Caiion, is declared to be equal to anything on the continent.” 
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SCIENCE ~AND~INVENTION > 





ELECTRIC WIRE VS. BARBED WIRE. 
In the foreground is a French trench defended by great loops of wire chargod with an clectric current. Boyond, a few rods distant, is a 
German trench behind its barbed-wire barrier. There are many miles of parallol wirc-fortilcations thus facing cach other in Francs, Belgium, 
and Iussia. Tho lines are so close that soldicrs of each sida have stolen the enemy’s wirc by nizit to repair or strengthen their own fortifications. 
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WIRE-FORTIFICATIONS . 


oMicer, Colonel Llbridge, who is said to have used his 

wife’s hairpins for barbs in his early experimental work. 
The first use of this material in military operations was by the 
Boers; then the Russians and Japanese both employed it in 
Manchuria. Thousands of miles of it are now in service along 
the trenches in Curope. The old way of getting through a wire- 
entanglement was to send out 


B ecee WIRE was invented by an American army 


**A Dumezil shell will clean up a network of wire over an area 
of about 100 feet across, making a breach through which the 
attacking force can pass. 

“To make difficult this destruction of the defenses in front of 
the trenches, the defenders have been using quite generally, 
during the last few months, Brun networks, with elements like 
that shown in the picture above. 

‘‘Imagine two coils of very great diameter, sometimes four 

or five feet, of '%-inch wire, 





detachments of cutters, who 


wound in opposite directions 





usually went to sure death 
at the hands of the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters, but who had 
time, during the few minutes 
of life remaining to them, to 
make a little progress in the 
work. The task is now done 
more expeditiously and with- 
out loss of life by hizh explo- 
sives. In La Nature (Paris, 
September 11), Jacques Boyer 
tells of a way that has been 
discovered to ‘‘beat’” this 
method of getting through wire- 
defenses. He says: 





“The destruction of barbed- 
wire obstacles is one of the 
essential conditions of a trench- 
attack. This is the business 
of the artillery, and esvecially 
of the trench-bombs, the Du- 
mezil and other shells, which 
small howitzers send to 1,200 
or 1,509 feet and which contain 
about 60 pounds of explosive. 

“In the ease of wire obsta- 
cles, there is no use in having 
shells with thick walls, for it is 
the wind of the explosive that 
does the business, and not the 
flying fragments. 








Copyrighted by the Interuati.nal Press Exchange. 
WHAT A SHELL DOES TO A BARBED-WIRE BARRIER. 


A photograph taken at the moment of explosion. 


and entangled with each other. 
There will evidently be many 
points where the windings of 
one spiral cross those of the 
other. At these points a liga- 
ture is made, and the network 
is thus formed. 

“The first turn is fastened 
in front of the trench by a 
stake, which our veterans have 
nicknamed ‘the frog,’ and by 
grasping the opposite end of 
the spiral it is stretched out 
parallel to the trench, and 
fastened at various points by 
other ‘frogs.’ 

“The maneuver is similar to 
that executed in pulling out a 
weak spiral spring. Two or 
three of these compound spirals 
are placed before a trench, and 
in two or three minutes a de- 
fense of the first order can thus 
te erected. The action of ar- 
tillery and explosives is quite 
different on these Erun spirals 
from what it is on the ordinary 
barbed-wire entanglements. 





bards these spirals the more 
the different coils become en- 
tangled, forming an inextric- 
able jungle on which hostile 
attacks are vain. 

‘‘Barbed wire costs about 
half a cent a foot, and if we 








“The more the enemy bom- 
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consider the enormous number of networks extended along all 
the fronts of the Allied or Austro-German armies, we may see 
that this smallest accessory of defense still costs the belligerents 
much money.” 





A STUDY OF PAIN 


ITHOUT PAIN, says Max Nordau, our lives would 
not endure; for we should be unable to recognize 
danger-symptoms and to guard them. 


Pain, says another writer, is not itself abnormal, but is Na- 
ture’s protest against the abnormal. It is not the sufferer 


against 





THE NEW COMBINATION SPIRAL WIRE THAT DEFIES HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 
See article on previous page. 











from pain who is in evil case, so much as he who has lost his 
ability to feel it. Insensibility of this kind is often a grave 
symptom. Dr. J. H. Dempster, of Detroit, in a paper on ‘ Pain 
and Its Significance,” in The Medical Record (New York, Sep- 
tember 4), gives us these citations, and also quotes a recent 
experimenter, Mr. W. W. Norman, as asserting that the phe- 
nomena of pain are evidence of high nervous organization, as 
they do not appear until we ascend rather high in the scale of 
vertebrates. 
to indicate pain, as the writhing of a mutilated worm, are in 
fact, according to Norman, mere mechanical responses to 
stimuli. Dr. Dempster goes on: 


Many movements in the lower animals, supposed 


‘‘The pain-sense, like the special senses, is largely a matter of 
mental and racial development. The self-mutilations of 
primitive peoples are not so much a matter of bravery as of the 
presence of a rudimentary pain-sense. The horse with a broken 
leg will proceed to graze in the pasture with little apparent dis- 
comfort. Veterinary surgeons perform operations upon animals 
with little thought of administering anesthetics. Even in civi- 
lized man the pain-sense requires to be developed; it is not born 
with him. The operation of circumcision is frequently done on 
newly born male infants, who exhibit little evidence of pain. 
The ‘facies pathetica’ [pathetic expression] of the dog, horse, and 
some other animals, and the tendency to interpret pain in terms 
of our own sensation, are responsible for those self-constituted 
sponsors of the lower animals—the antivivisectionists whose 
excessive zeal for the dumb animal makes them quite forget the 
welfare of the human offspring. 

“When a hard object is applied to the skin with greater 
pressure than is necessary to evoke the sense of touch, the sen- 
satidn becomes one of pain, and its severity is in proportion to the 
degree of pressure exerted. The sense of pain has been described 
as overmaximal stimulation of any form of sensory nerve. Ac- 
cording to Howell, ‘For continuous pain at least, the evidence is 
very strongly in favor of the view that there exists a special set 
of fibers which have a specific energy for pain. It would appear 
that the pain-sense has a punctiform distribution in the skin.’ 
When a pin or needle is prest against the skin, the pain increases 


until just before the moment of penetration. An intestine may 
be cut or sewed without causing any sensation, while strong 
contraction of the intestinal muscles will evoke intense griping 
pain. Deep injection of fluids into the voluntary muscles occa- 
sions but little diseomfort, while cramping of such muscles gives 
rise to disagreeable sensations of great severity. The feeling 
of muscle-fatigue is on the borderland of painful sensation. The 
quality of pain will be found to depend upon the kind of sense- 
organ which is stimulated; for instance, pain described as 
‘burning’ means the stimulation of the pain-sense as well as 
stimulation of the nerve-endings of the so-called ‘warm spots’; 
a ‘throbbing’ pain is due to local congestion with lymph, the 
throbbing being due to arterial pulsation, causing painful 
stimulation, the cadence of which is timed with the pulse. 
Many inflammatory pains are of this nature, and particularly 
if the site of inflammation be in the digital extremities. In 
addition to temperature and tactile spots on the surface of the 
body, there are spots from which pain may be elicited. In some 
parts of the body tactile and temperature-sense is entirely absent, 
while pain is easily evoked. The cornea is a good example of 
this, as those know who have ever experienced the sensation 
of a foreign body in the eye. Under some conditions, pain- 
sense may be wanting while tactile sense is normal.” 

We see, smell, taste, and hear by means of the mind, the 
sensation being referred to the respective organs of sense. 
Likewise, Dr. Dempster notes, pain is a matter of cerebration. 
Pain is much more severe if the attention be directed to it. An 
unexpected wound causes comparatively little pain when received, 
while the anticipated prick of the finger, necessary to obtain 
blood for examination, may cause real agony. Pain is evidently 
increased by the imagination, and the writer believes that this 
accounts for its greater severity at night than during the day. 
To quote further: 


‘*Kant, the philosopher, a sufferer from gout, is said to have 
mitigated his troubles by exercising more than ordinary self- 
control. . . . Undoubtedly some Christian Scientists, under the 
spell of religious zeal, are able to efface their sensations. The 
ancient stoic held that pain, tho evil, could be triumphed. over 
by a mind properly disciplined. 

“Sensitiveness to pain varies with individuals; a strong- 
willed person may suffer intensely without wincing, while the 
prick of a pin will greatly affect another. Some react to pain- 
stimulus much more readily than others. As a general thing, 
those of thin build and neurotie temperament suffer more than 
the more robust. Carlyle once said, ‘With stupidity and a sound 
digestion man may confront much,’ but Carlyle himself belonged 
to the neurotic type and doubtless envied the so-called phleg- 
matic with the sound digestion. Cabot states that those patients 
who describe all their troubles as ‘terrible,’ ‘awful,’ ‘fearful,’ 
and the like, are apt to have lively knee-jerks, and that those 
more moderate in their expressions have usually less active 
reflexes, which would point to a parallelism between reflex 
sensibility and sensitiveness to pain. To establish the fact 
of pain, it is necessary to take into account the facial expression 
and bodily movements. Emaciation or muscular weakness is 
apt to result from long-continued suffering. The account of an 
onlooker who, unobserved, watches the patient is also of value. 
Cabot maintains that severe pain almost always causes a notable 
rise in blood-pressure, and if we find nothing of the kind we may 
rightly conclude that if pain is present it is probably not intense. 
The relation between the intensity of pain and blood-pressure 
elevation is also corroborated by Curshman, who, in his experi- 
ments, found that in 90 per cent. of people examined with nor- 
mal sensibility the blood-pressure arose from eight to ten mm. 
of mercury under stimulation with a faradie current on the 
upper portion of the thigh; in the remaining 10 per cent. it rose 
to fifteen mm. During gastric and intestinal crises of tabes 
and lead colic a pressure of 170 to 210 is common, quickly sub- 
siding to 120 when the attack is over. During labor-pains the 
blood-pressure becomes higher, varying directly with the pain.” 

After some technical discussion of the use of pain by physicians 
as a means of diagnosis, Dr. Dempster closes with a reference 
to the important discovery by an American surgeon, Dr. Crile, 
that it is possible to guard against the evil effects of shock, 
against which pain warns us, but which can not be avoided, 
simply by getting rid of the pain. To render a patient merely 
insensible to pain, as a preparation for surgical treatment, is like 
killing the messenger of evil, as Oriental despots used to do, 
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leaving the enemy still on his victorious way. Dr. Crile manages 
to defeat the enemy—shock—as well as killing the messenger— 
pain—by anesthetizing the trunk-nerves that transmit the 
shock of physical injury to the great nerve-centers. 





LEARNING TO FLY 


OW AVIATORS ARE TRAINED at a school recently 
H established at Ithaca, N. Y., is told by H. A. Somerville, 

one of several Canadians taking courses of instruction, 
in an article contributed to The Aerial Age Weekly (New York, 
September 27). Mr. Somerville recommends a course at 
Ithaca as a ‘‘delightful method 


turning over strongly, he waves his hand and the machine im- 
mediately commences to slip down the quay toward the water. 
When it reaches the water the motor is throttled down until the 
lake proper is reached through a somewhat narrow channel.” 


Then comes the leap into space that starts the knees hammer- 
ing together, or, if the man has the right “stuff” in him, makes 
him forget knees and everything else in a glorious thrill of 
kinship with the birds, clouds, winds, and all flying things. 
Here is how it goes: 


“Notch by notch the motor is let out, and by this time you find 
yourself racing over the surface of the water at express-train 
speed. Small patches of weeds are seen in the distance and no 





of spending a holiday,” even if 





one is not preparing to enter the 
flying corps of either Army or 
Navy. Ithaca is a_ beautiful 
city, the seat of a great uni- 
versity. The school is an ad- 
junct to a faetory where the 
manufacture of military flying- 
machines for foreign service is in 
progress. Rainy days can be 
put in to advantage in the study 
of structural methods at the fac- 
tory. The school is not now 
overcrowded (altho it may be- 
come so soon, for Mr. Somer- 
ville’s eloquence is really persua- 





sive) and every student receives 
personal attention. To cap the 
climax, ‘‘the living expenses are 
extremely reasonable.’’ Says 
Mr. Somerville: 

“*Get on your duster and we 
shall see what we can do.’ This 
is in all probability the manner 














Courtesy of the “* Aerial Age,’’ New York. 


A GROUP OF 


in which you will receive your 
invitation to mount an aero- 
plane and start for the firsu 





AVIATION-STUDENTS AT THE THOMAS SCHOOL. 








time your exploration of that 
element which for so many centuries remained a sealed book 
to man. 

“Your brother students are lounging about and the words of 
the instructor galvanize them into action. The machine is 
turned around preparatory for a flight. One student mounts 
the machine and examines the level of the gasoline in the tank, 
and, if necessary, replenishes it. Another takes up his position 
at the propeller, ready to crank the motor, while a third submits 
the pontoon to an examination in order that no small cracks or 
fractures may go unrevealed. By this time another student 
perhaps has helped you to button your ‘duster.’ It might be 
explained that ‘duster,’ in the vernacular of the flying-camp, 
means a short quilted jacket intended to fulfil the function of 
a life-preserver in case you and your instructor fall into the lake! 

“By this time you have conquered any fear which may have 
suddenly arisen in you, and you take your seat beside the in- 
structor. About this time one of your comrades may slip up 
beside you and tie a string around your knees. When you ask 
what the meaning of this proceeding is you are informed that 
it is to keep your knees from knocking together, and then there 
is general laughter. The instructor takes a last look at the motor 
and informs you that your first duty will be to retard the motor, 
as he will shortly be busy with the throttle. The student whose 
duty it is to erank the propeller shouts ‘Safe,’ the instructor 
replies ‘Safe,’ and then the propeller is given a few preliminary 
spins, and everything is now in readiness to make the start. The 
man at the propeller shouts, ‘Put her on,’ and with a sharp, 
swift, downward pull on the propeller the motor is started. It 
must be remembered that aviation-motors are relatively higher- 
powered than automobile motors and are unmuffled. 

_ “The din that an 80 horse-power motor can make situated 
Immediately behind your head can better be imagined than 
described. This does not in any degree contribute to your com- 
posure. When your instructor is satisfied that the motor is 


sooner, it seems, are they sighted than you shoot across them. 
By this time the first shock has disappeared and you begin to 
observe the movements of your instructor. First, by means 
of the foot-bar you will see him take up a straight course and 
then he will correct the attitude of the machine transversely, 
this being accomplished by means of the ailerons of the auxiliary 
movable fins on the extreme ends of the main planes. 

‘“When this has been done the vital movement will take place. 
When you see him begin to move his elevator you will know that 
you are about to leave the surface of the water, and glide into the 
air. If the machine is flying strongly he will ‘baby’ her into the 
air. The dream of your life is about to become a reality. By 
this time the exhilaration incidental to your mad rush over the 
surface of the water has invaded your whole system; your blood 
flows fast. Perhaps you will turn your eyes upward, and when 
you again glance downward you will see the water lying many 
feet below you. You have committed yourself to the tender 
mercies of another element. You are struck with amazement. 
There are no jumping about, no wild buffetings by the air-currents, 
about which you have read so much. The machine mounts 
with the steadiness of an ocean-liner coming into her pier. The 
next time you look down, the water seems a long way off. It, 
however, inspires no fear. “The hills which bordered the lake 
and appeared so high have shrunk into nothingness; you are 
above all thing terrestrial, cavorting with the birds.” 


By this time, Mr. Somerville goes on to say, you may have 
traveled many miles from your quay, and suddenly you feel 
the machine taking on an alarming lop on one side. Your 
instructor smiles, and then you observe that he is turning and is 
banking the machine. This lopping is necessary to preserve 
an equal pressure on both sides of the planes. During the home- 
ward journey the instructor takes more altitude, and you begin 


ee 
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THE ARROWROCK DAM—HIGHEST IN THE 


to wonder how he will get his great machine down to the surface 
of the water. 


‘“While this thought is passing through your mind you feel 
yourself, together with the machine, suddenly thrown forward, 
and for the first time you are undergoing the sensations of an 
aerial dive. The water which formerly looked so far away is 
coming at you at a terrific speed, and you begin to wonder if 
your instructor has lost control, and you look at him again and he 
smiles again at you and you feel that all is going right. It must 
be remembered that this dive is generally taken at the rate of a 
hundred miles an hour and that moment when you imagine 
that no human power can save you from being taken from a 
tangled mass of wreckage beneath the great machine, she levels 
out and you strike the water as tenderly as a bird lighting on 


“The second time you go out your instruetor begins to teach 
you the methods of controlling the machine. Just here it might 
not be out of place to say a word about these instructors. Flying 
has bred a new man. As arule, they are big-hearted men who 
are possest with a single idea, and that idea is to provide every 
safeguard for their students. When students make their first 
flight alone it is rare indeed that they suffer mentally half as 
much as their instructors. The interest that they display in 
their students is deep-seated and genuine. When they give the 
first directions with regard to the management of the machine 
they waste no time or words on a pedantic explanation of the 
aerodynamics of flight. Their instructions are terse and to 
the point.” 


The chief instructor at the school, Mr. Somerville tells us, 
is an aviator of long experience, and no influence in the world 
would cause him to take a pupil out or allow a pupil out alone 
for the first time if he did not feel that conditions were exactly 
right. A man of few words, he has learned by experience the 
dangers incidental to flying, and never leaves anything undone 
to preserve the safety of his students. To quote further: 


‘*On the second trip he points to the rudder and says simply: 
‘That is to steer the machine; now try and get that into your 
nut’; ‘this thing,’ pointing to the elevator-bar, ‘is what makes 
the machine go up and down’; and this, indicating the wheel, 
‘warps the planes to keep you from tipping over, now I want 
you to get this dope and get it good.’ If you make any ‘bone- 
head plays’ when you are out with him he does not forget to tell 
you. when you reach the land. He rarely pays people com- 
pliments in their presence, saving such remarks for the time 
when one is absent. 

‘‘Generally you learn that certain reactions result from any 
movement of the controls. At first you are somewhat bewildered 
by the complexity of the controlling gear, but almost imper- 
ceptibly these motions become instinctive, and when they do 
you are rapidly nearing the time when you will be permitted to 
fly alone. There is one thing which a flying-man is taught to 
fear above all others, and that is ‘stalling.’ This condition of 
affairs results from climbing at too great an angle. To extri- 
cate one’s self from a ‘stall,’ it is necessary to ‘nose’ your machine, 
which about sums up the total of the methods to be practised 
in the air when you get intotrouble. The all-important thing in 
flying is speed, because when you have speed it is possible to 
correct the attitude of your machine.” 


‘ 


WORLD AND COMPLETED AT LESS THAN THE COST OF A 


THE WORLD’S TALLEST DAM 
H ice 530,000 cubic yards of concrete across a 


eafion to make a basin of ten billion cubic feet of water 

is no pigmy task. Even more remarkable, however, is 
the efficiency with which a work of this magnitude—the famous 
Arrowrock Dam—has recently been completed in Idaho by the 
United States Reclamation Service. As part of a $12,099,090 
irrigation-project, this highest dam in the world would, it was 
estimated, take six years to build and cost $7,500,000. But 
The Sunset Magazine (San Francisco, October) reminds us that 
on the 4th of last month, only a little over four years since the 
project was begun, ‘“‘the slaughtering of the fatted calf’’ and an 
old-style barbecue in Boise marked the celebration of its 
completion. More than that, the cost has been trimmed down 
during construction to the tune of $2,500,000. For these two 
great achievements the credit goes to F. E. Weymouth, the 
supervising engineer; Charles H. Paul, construction engineer, 
James Munn, the superintendent of construction, and in 
general to the Government Reclamation Service. Whatever 
mistakes the Reclamation Service may have made elsewhere 
or whatever censure it may have earned, it has here redeemed 
itself, and it is therefore ‘‘a genuine pleasure and a great joy,” 
we are assured, ‘‘to listen to the chorus of praise and thanks- 
giving that comes from Idaho, where . . . without this dam and 
the water stored behind it, the Boise valley would be tightening 
its belt four or five notches this fall.’”” Commenting on this 
remarkable enterprise, a writer in Harper’s Weekly (New York, 
October 16) also declares that— 


“Settlers on the Boise irrigation-project in Idaho accord high 
praise to the officers of the United States Reclamation Service 
for efficiency and economy in the completion of the Arrowrock 
Dam and the network of canals for the distribution of water 
a full year in advance of the time set at the beginning of work, 
and at a cost $2,000,000 under the estimate. Storage of water 
in the reservoir this year, the driest on record, saved the crops 
on 100,000 acres. 

“*Only those familiar with conditions in the semiarid West can 
appreciate the difficulties overcome in the construction of this 
system. Early settlers had appropriated all the normal sum- 
mer flow of the Boise River for irrigation, and still there 
was a fine body of land in the valley wholly without water, 
and useless. 

“By making exhaustive surveys of the watershed of the river, 
a watershed more than twice the area of Rhode Island, Govern- 
ment experts determined that enough flood-water was going to 
waste in winter and spring to reclaim and irrigate 240,000 acres 
if impounded and held for the hot, dry, summer months. 

“This, then, was the problem—to create a mighty reserve 
bank high above the land and to pay out the liquid millions to 
meet the legitimate demands of the settlers. The problem has 
been completely solved at a cost to the Government of $12,000,- 
000, and as a result 240,000 acres of land are to be converted 
from sage-brush desert into fruitful gardens, orchards, and 
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DREADNOUGHT—WILL FORM A SOURCE OF FERTILITY AND WEALTH FOR 243,000 ACRES OF FARM LAND. 


farms. In twenty years the settlers will return the $12,000,000 
to the Government in the way of payments for water.” 


Some idea of the size of the reservoir formed by the dam may 
be gained from the statement that it is twenty miles long and, 
at the dam, over 200 feet deep. Its capacity is 244,330 in acre- 
feet, which is the measure of ‘the quantity of water necessary to 
cover an acre of ground to a foot depth. This tremendous 
increase in irrigation-facilities afforded the neighboring territory 
is illustrated graphically by the Sunset writer, who tells us that 
the shallow Boise River, meandering weakly through the summer 
months or boiling and seething in its narrow channel in time 
of flood and freshet,-is completely swallowed up, and now, 
“on still days the old farms in the submerged valley can be 
plainly seen in the clear water.’’ More facts of the dam’s 
structure are given: 


“The Arrowrock Dam claims the distinction of being the 
highest in the world. From its base ninety feet below the 
normal river-bed to its crest ten feet above the level of the stored 
water it attains to a height of 351 feet. It is built in the form 
of an arch.between rock buttresses, the length on top being 1,060 
feet traversed by a 16-foot road. Between the up-stream and 
the down-stream face the base of the structure is 247 feet thick. 
One outstanding engineering feature is the elaborate drainage- 
system within the dam. It is traversed from one side to the 
other by three galleries or tunnels connected by spiral stairways, 
thus making possible frequent inspections of practically every 
portion of the dam’s interior.” 


The amount of concrete employed, says the Harper’s Weekly 
writer, would form a shaft ten feet square and twenty-nine miles 
high, and he adds: 


“At one end of the dam is a spillway to carry off the surplus 
water when the reservoir is full. Gates in this work automatically 
so that there will never be danger from high water. Other gates 
at various heights in the dam, adjusted with scientific precision, 
release the stored water to the stream below as it is needed for 
irrigation. It then follows the channel of the river for twelve 
miles to a minor dam, where it is taken out upon the land through 
canals. 

“Blocking the river in this way brought up another problem 
for the Government to solve. Above Arrowrock in the Boise 
Basin there are three billion feet of merchantable timber, while the 
mills are down below. As the logs are floated down-stream 
it is now necessary to lift them over the dam. A device is under 
construction to pick up a log of any size or length, carry it 
across the top of the dam, and deliver it into a chute leading 
down to the river below. The capacity of this device is 60,000,- 
000 feet of timber a year, and at this rate it will take fifty 
years to exhaust the supply.” 


But efficiency was not practised in the construction of the 
dam alone, but even in subsidiary projects, as the California 
publication informs us: 


“Government ownership of railroads began during the con- 
struction of the Arrowrock Dam. To haul the immense amount 


of material, the Reclamation Service built a standard-gage road 
twenty miles long out of Boise. This Government line has 
earned a surplus of $60,000 in its four-year life, during which 
_ it took in $238,000 for freight and $50,000 from passenger- 
ares.” 





FACING A DRUG-FAMINE 


66 EEP WELL!” is the advice given the general public by 
those who are watching the recent fluctuations in the 


prices of drugs and the steady climb in the price of 
materials that have heretofore won little renown outside of the 
family medicine-chest. With senna-leaves gone up to seven 
times their usual price and Egyptian figs at fifty cents instead 
of nine, even infants in arms must beware that they do not too 
often ‘‘ery for’’ certain brands of soothing sirups. ‘If the war 
continues,” declares a writer in the New York Sun, ‘‘illness is 
going to bé more of an expensive luxury in the United States this 
winter than ever before.” There are, it appears, several con- 
tributing causes, which are briefly summarized: 


“The United States, according to a New York manufacturer, 
depénds on Europe for 75 per cent. of itssupply. Europe, other- 
wise occupied this year, is not producing more than a very small 
fraction of the normal supply of herbs and other plants which go 
to make up thost of the household remedies and prescriptions. 

“Then, because of the embargo on shipments, only a small 
part of the products which might otherwise be sent here finds its 
way to this country. Lastly, the necessity for drugs is much 
more wide-spread in Europe during the war than in this country. 
Not only do her own factories utilize the bulk of the home-grown 
botanical products, but the European distributers are beseeching 
American manufacturers to ship back the medicines which have 
been made here from European-grown plants.” 


Of this situation speculators have taken advantage, with the 
following results: 


‘*‘Quinin costs five times as much to-day as it did a month ago. 
In two weeks the wholesale price has risen from 40 cents an ounce 
to $2.25. Manufacturers are talking now of substituting South- 
American cinchona-bark for the product of Java, the source of 
supply normally. 

“Tf the war continues till next spring grandma may be forced 
to look about for a substitute for her tried and true camomile- 
tea. The leaves come from Germany and Austria, and the whole- 
salers are paying 35 cents a pound more for them than in times 
of peace. . The hoarhound-herb, another old standby, which is 
an Austrian product, has jumped from 6 cents to 15; and licorice, 
imported from Smyrna, has’risen from 6 cents to 20. 

“*Cod-liver oil, despite its name, is made from crude oils 
which come from Norway, not Boston. The cost of the crude 
product has advanced from $40 to $80 the barrel. ...... 

‘Still other increases are shown in the following list of articles 
for which this country depends on European Turkey. In each 
case the wholesale price is quoted: Permanganate of potash, 12 
cents to $1.15; olive-oil, 50 cents to 75 cents a. gallon; Russian 
cantharides, 75 cents to $4; dog-grass, 6 to 60 cents a pound.” 
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THE SCOTT NEARING CASE 


"| = QUESTION OF FREE SPEECH in the Scott 
Nearing case at the University of Pennsylvania is what 
seems to interest the outside world in it, and whatever 
the effect of the wide-spread discussion it has aroused, one 
result certainly achieved is the freeing of unlimited speech in the 
center of the strife. Searcely an individual of any administra- 
tive auvhority there but has had his say on the merits of the 
case. The trustees have at last recruited a spokesman in 
Dr. J. William White, who recently returned from the American 
Hospital in France. He did not, indeed, vote against the re- 
engagement of Dr. Scott Nearing, because he was out of the 
country, but he gives reasons why his prob- 


versity of Pennsylvania, and greatly impairs a degree from this 
institution.” 

Dr. J. William White, in stating his personal view, insists 
that it ‘“‘is an absolutely personal expression, written without 
consultation with a single one of his colleagues.”’ He insists 
that his opposition to Dr. Seott Nearing is not based on ‘‘his 
criticisms of certain rules and institutions of our present civiliza- 
tion, or because of his presentations to our students of certain 
‘untested theories.’”’ 
phia Public Ledger : 


He goes on, as quoted in the Philadel- 


“In the main, I approve of his criticisms and believe in his 
theories. I have obviously, therefore, no 
objection whatever to such views being set 





able action would have coincided with the 
other trustees. Nevertheless, as a corre- 
spondent of the New York Evening Post 
asserts, ‘there is a feeling at the University 
that a big storm is brewing.”” A dramatic 
touch was added to the situation when a 
young relative of Mr. E. T. Stotesbury 
took a sudden departure from a class in 
economics because he disapproved of the 
instructor’s remarks about the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company ‘“‘strangling the 
city.”’ One instructor is quoted as saying 
apropos of this incident, ‘‘We’re talking 
right out this year.”” A movement is re- 
ported on foot ‘“‘with the best men of the 
University behind it to convince students 
that it is not to their interests or those of 
the institution to make public remarks made 
in the classroom.”’ A petition has lately 
been circulated, signed by fifteen instructors 
in the Wharton School and upward of 
seventy-five graduate students of the Uni- 
versity, whose address is directed to the 
trustees. As quoted in the press it reads: 


“We, the undersigned graduate students 
of the University of Pennsylvania, wish to 
enter our emphatic protest against any ac- 
tions of the board of trustees and of the 
small group in control of the General Alum- 








PENNSYLVANIA'S - VOLCANO, 


Dr. Scott Nearing, whose example 
of plain speech has encouraged other 
instructors to ‘ talk right out.” 


forth in our classrooms as part of a system- 
atic exposition of one side of an impor- 
tant science. Indeed, if these views were 
not somewhere and somehow presented in 
the course on economics, | would consider 
the department to that extent derelict in 
the discharge of its duty. 

‘*But as I found some time ago that views 
for the full understanding of which a careful 
logical foundation must be laid, and which, 
isolated from their interdependence upon 
correlated facts and theories, would neces- 
sarily seem fantastic, extravagant, and—to 
some untrained minds—anarchistic, were he- 
ing laid by Dr. Nearing before persons— 
not University students—quite unfit to ap- 
preciate or digest them, I began to doubt 
his balance and common sense as a public 
teacher. That Dr. Nearing made this mis- 
take in his classroom I doubt. But that 
he made it on numerous occasions before 
lay audiences, and that his very earnestness 
and enthusiasm led him into unconscious 
exaggerations of his own advanced opinions, 
I believe. 

“*T also found, long before this year, that 
sober-minded, sensible persons had received 
from Dr. Nearing the strong impression that 
he advocated the ruthless redistribution of 
property; that he believed in the personal 
iniquity of those who lived on incomes de- 
rived even from their own savings; that he 
thought that the alternative of work or 
starvation should be presented even to the 








ni Society which infringe upon the freedom 

of thought and expression of our instructors. We desire to call 
attention to the fact that there are in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania 500 graduate students, mature men and women, who are 
here to do serious study and investigation. As graduate students, 
expecting to spend our lives in the pursuit of study and research 
along the lines in which we are now specializing, we regard the 
freedom of speech of our instructors as of paramount importance. 

‘““As a basis for future research, it is essential that we be 
familiarized with every important school of thought, no matter 
how new or how contrary to current preconceptions it may be. 
Professors, therefore, must be wholly free, after careful study 
and analysis, to tell the truth as they themselves see it. 

‘Recent events have lent color to the growing suspicion which 
has gained the widest currency, especially in academic circles, 
during the last few months, that only in those fields of learning 
which are removed from the considerations of present-day 
social and industrial conditions could instructors in the University 
of Pennsylvania express their honest opinions without fear of 
consequence; while in the economic, social, and political sciences 
instructors could with safety promulgate only doctrines pleasing 
to one class. The currency of such an idea lessens for us, as 
graduate students, the value of our associations with the Uni- 


old, the feeble, and the diseased. I knew 
that my sensible friends had misunderstood 
him, but the fact that they had been given the opportunity to 
do so made me still more doubtful of his fitness to represent 
the University before the public as one of its chosen expounders 
of the principles of economics. When such incidents multiplied 
as years went on, and persons whose good-will and respect for 
the University seemed to me important were so affected as to 
lead them to say, sometimes angrily, sometimes sorrowfully, 
that they could not let their boys be exposed to such influences, 
and—when I tried to convince them of this mistaken view of 
Dr. Nearing — said: ‘I know, because I heard him myself,’ I 
realized that it had become my duty as a trustee to consider 
whether his influence on the whole was helpful or prejudicial. 

“‘T learned about this time that Dr. Nearing had been kindly 
and considerately asked if he could not help to lessen this 
growing feeling—which was, I still thought, probably unjust to 
him—by, a better adaptation of his arguments to the under- 
standing of his audiences and by a more careful selection of 
time and place for his more fiery pronunciamentos; and had 
apparently agreed on the wisdom of such a course, but had failed 
to follow it. Thereupon my hitherto more or less vague idea 
that perhaps the trustees should interfere began to assume 
definiteness.” 
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Dr. White’s conclusion is that the trustees ‘‘did what seems 
to me the right thing in what seems to me the wrong way.” 
He bears a brief, however, for the trustees: 


“Tn all this controversy little has been said about the gener- 
ous devotion of time, energy, and money that many of my 
colleagues, many of those most unsparingly criticized, have for 
years displayed. 

“The position of trustee of the University is rightly regarded 
as one of honor and distinction. But it should be widely known 
and strongly emphasized at this time that the very men whose 
relations to great corporations and great enterprises have been 
industriously heralded as an a priori reason for the assumption 
of their unfairness were 
most reluctant to ac- 
cept membership in the 
Board. 

‘Some of them did so 
only from a sense of pub- 
lic duty and after repre- 
sentations had been 
made to them that dur- 
ing a period when a pro- 
vost who was primarily 
a man of affairs and a 
trained financier was to 
be succeeded by a pro- 
vost who was primarily a 
scientist and a teacher, 
the advice and guidance 
of men such as they in 
the many and compli- 
cated financial affairs of 
the University would 
be greatly needed. It 
should be remembered, 
too, that the reason they 
were and are valuable as 
trustees is precisely the 
same reason that gives 
them their relations— 
great industrial and busi- 
ness enterprises, namely, 
their recognized ability. 

“Tf the self-sacrificing 
work they have since 
done, and the results 
they have helped to ac- 
complish, do not entitle 
them to the presumption 
of having acted in a given instance in accordance with what 
they unselfishly believe to be the best interests of the University, 
it will probably be impossible in the future ever to establish such 
presumption. . . . If that view is correct, this condition or ten- 
dency must be taken into account in the discharge of public duty. 
If a young man with many warm friends, liked and esteemed for 
some admirable qualities, is nevertheless thought to be of harm 
instead of use to the University, and. is, therefore, not asked 
when his term expires to continue his University services, the op- 
portunity should not be afforded his friends—or the injudicious 
among his friends—to make the case seem one of martyrdom. 

“Tf, as I believe, the tendency of the public mind is already 
in that direction, it might have been predicted that if no reason 
for an act of public interest were given it would be loudly asserted 
that no worthy reason existed. . . . That would have been my 
reason for advocating full public explanation. By saying 
nothing the Board has prevented any fair discussion of its real 
reasons and at the same time has left an open field for all the 
irresponsible critics who first assert or ‘assume’ or assign a 
reason and then proceed to argue as if they had before them a 
written and signed statement.” 








Courtesy of ‘* The Musical Coufier.’’ 
ARTHUR BODANZKY, 


Who conducts German opera at the 
Metropolitan the coming season. 











Following this the trustees finally issue a statement of their 
reasons for Dr. Nearing’s dismissal. A dispatch to the New York 
Times says: 


“According to the trustees, Dr. Nearing was dismissed be- 
cause his public views and utterances during his connection with 
the University were misunderstood by the public and by the 
parents of students to such an extent that they reflected unfavor- 
ably upon the University as a whole. The dismissal, the 


trustees said, had absolutely nothing to do with the question of 


‘academic freedom of speech.’”’ 


THE GERMAN CONDUCTOR AT THE 
METROPOLITAN 


\HE OLD POSITION of supremacy, not to say arro- 
gance, formerly assumed by the prima donna, it is 
pointed out, has now passed to the operatic conductor. 

When Patti was supreme, everything revolved about her, -and 
the man with the baton took his tempo from her caprice. Mr. 
Toscanini changed all that. His word became law for ll, 
and the results were such that no anxiety for the return of the 
annual operatic migrators equaled that felt when his return 
hung in doubt. Now 
we know that at least 
for the ensuing year his 
country’s needs will keep 
him at home, we are 
eagerly scrutinizing his 
successor, Mr. Arthur 
Bodanzky. Successor 
only in part, however, 
for the new Viennese will 
be in charge of the Ger- 
man season at the Met- 
ropolitan; the Italian 
and French works to be 
under the direction of 
Mr. Polacco. Toscanini, 
it will be recalled, ranged 
with equal authority 
@hrough all schools. 
“Mr. Bodanzky comes 
to New York from Ger- 
many with a reputation 
of the very highest 
class,” says The Musical 
Courier (New York), 
‘‘one which is sustained 
by the extremely rapid 
advances he made in his 
chosen profession.”” His 
career is said to be “‘ typi- 
eal of the way the young Kapellmeister travels to prominence 
in Germany and Austria.” Thus: 

‘‘His musical studies were pursued at the Imperial Royal 
Academy of Vienna, where he devoted himself principally to 
violin and composition. Immediately upon his graduation from 
that institution in 1897 he was engaged as one of the first violins 
at the Imperial Royal Opera-house of Vienna. While playing 
there he continued his studies, working under Alexander von 
Zemlinski, now chief conductor at Prague and known also as the 
teacher of Erich Korngold. 

‘‘Bodanzky’s first engagement as conductor’ was at the 
Stadttheater in Budweiser, a little city in Bohemia. The 
orchestra consisted of fourteen men, and his business was to 
direct Singspiele, operettas, and all the other variety of music 
that falls to the lot of the orchestra of a little Stadttheater. 
The next year, 1901, he was advanced to the position of Kapell- 
meister at the Karl Theater in Vienna, one of the two leading 
operetta theaters there. With the company of that theater, 
which was and still is an excellent one, he took a trip to Petrograd, 
where he directed during a Gastspiel which lasted five months. 
Returning to Vienna in October, 1902, Bodanzky found on his 
desk a telegram from Gustav Mahler offering him a psition as 
répétiteur at the Vienna Opera, which he at once accepted. 
Hardly had he begun his new work there before he was approached 
by the widow of Johann Strauss, who asked him to go to Paris 
to direct the first French performance of ‘ Die Fledermaus’ at the 
ThéAtre des Varietés. He accepted this and remained in Paris 
during the three months of the ‘Fledermaus’ engagement. Re- 
turning to Vienna, he had hardly resumed his work at the opera 
before he was offered the position of first conductor at the most 
important Vienna operetta theater, the Theater an der Wien, 
which has a record extending back beyond the time when 








THE REGRETTED IMPRESARIO, 

Arturo Toscanini, whom Italy 
keeps at home this year to look after 
charity concerts. 
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Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’ had its first performance there. Bodanzky 
remained at the Theater an der Wien for two years, devoting 
himself mainly to productions of what may be termed the 
classical operettas, such as those of Strauss and Offenbach. 

“In 1905 Bodanzky received a call to Berlin as first conductor 
at the Lortzing Opera, which was just being founded. Hardly 
had he accepted it before Angelo Neumann, the famous im- 
presario at Prague, asked him to accept an engagement at his 
theater, which he was regretfully obliged to decline. The for- 
tunes of the Lortzing Theater declined after the first year, and 
Bodanzky, anticipating this, wrote to Neumann, who immedi- 
ately sent for him to come to Prague as conductor at the Deutscher 
Landestheater, where he remained from 1906 to 1909. While 
there he not only directed opera, but also symphonic concerts, 
a great feature of the Prague musical season, given by the splen- 
did orchestra of the theater in the theater auditorium. 

“In 1909 Bodanzky was summoned to the Grand Ducal 
Theater of Baden, at Mannheim, to become first conductor, 
and in 1910 given the position of Operndirektor, holding the same 
position there as Mahler and Weingartner had held at Vienna. 
While in Mannheim, Bodanzky not only directed opera, pro- 
ducing nearly all important works of both the German and 
outside repertoire, but symphonic and oratorio concerts as well. 
A notable achievement of his was the great three-day festival 
in 1912, devoted to the works of Gustav Mahler, in which more 
than fifteen hundred singers and instrumentalists took part.” 





WHO THRUST THE “SUPERMAN” 
“ON GERMANY? 


T THE PRESENT MOMENT it would require some 
A almost unimaginably detached person—perhaps ‘‘a 
philosophic Chinaman’—to write a history of the 
Superman idea. No German can treat it fairly just now, sayse 
Mr. Sidney Low, tho a German has lately tried it. Mr. Low is 
hardly more inclined to believe his own countrymen capable of 
the task, for they seem to think the preachers of the doctrine 
~are all Germans. Nothing can be more ridiculous, he avers; in 
the London Standard, than to say, as some hasty people do in 
England, that ‘“‘there would not have been war but for Nietzsche 
and his ‘blond beasts’ and ‘slave morality.’’’ He scoffs at the 
idea that Germany has been perverted by the teachings of two 
or three philosophers and literary men; in particular by Treit- 
schke and Nietzsche, ‘‘of whom till last year many Germans 
probably knew no more than the majority of Englishmen.” If 
you wish to find the sources of all these ideas so current in 
Germany and outside about Germany, England has only to 
look to her own classic writers, or those of the nineteenth 
century just mounted comfortably upon the classic shelves. 
As for Germany, she has only accepted the honors thrust upon 
her. Mr. Low sees her case quite differently: 

“The great social groups and forees which have supported 
the war-policy, the military chiefs, the Prussian Junkers, the 
merchants and financiers who want to exploit other countries, 
the masses who have been scared by the bogy of Panslavism 
and the ‘freedom of the seas,’ do not read the philosophers and 
historians. But these latter have influenced the professors, 
the students, and the intellectuals generally; and through them 
they have supplied what is deemed a philosophic and historical 


warrant for the passions and ambitions that are really derived 
from quite other motives.” 


The doctrine of the Superman and the Superrace is, Mr. Low 
asserts, ‘‘like most other things in Germany, not of German 
invention.” He finds, instead, that ‘it was developed in 
France, Italy, and England, in one form or another, before it 
was adopted as a distinctively Teutonic faith.’”’ In fact: 


**Tn its origin it was partly ethnological, partly biological, and 
partly political. In the last sense it was associated with that 
revolt against democracy characteristic of so many leading 
minds in Britain and elsewhere during the nineteenth century. 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Newman, Samuel Butler, Renan, 
Ibsen, Emerson, Matthew Arnold, were all supporters, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, of the aristocratic ideal. They heard 
the tramp of ‘the wild mob’s million feet,’ and did not like the 


sound; fearing that art, culture, religion, the refinements of 
life, might be crusht beneath that indiscriminating march. The 
ignorance, the loose-thinking, the vulgarity, and crudeness of the 
masses imprest and frightened even those of them who were in 
theory Liberals and Democrats. Ruskin was a Socialist, a lover 
of the people, an opponent of convention, plutocracy, and 
privilege. Yet his whole temper of mind is aristocratic. His 
ideal is that of Plato, an oligarchy of ‘guardians,’ a kind of 
spiritual Samurai who would rule and direct the poor and unin- 
structed for their own good and the greater glory of God. 
Arnold was a bitter critic of our ‘barbarian’ British governing 
classes, but he, too, wanted government by a genuine aristocracy 
of intellect and culture. So did Emerson. These literary 
gentlemen, in those sheltered Victorian days, naturally wanted 
their heroes to be rather like themselves, extremely polished 
persons, who thought a good library the nearest approach to a 
terrestrial paradise, and regarded war and violence as ill-bred 
anachronisms.” 


Two British writers there were who put the idea in a different 
form and, we are assured, were mainly responsible for its diffusion 
in Germany. Carlyle was one: 


“The rugged Seots peasant, with his dyspepsia and his per- 
petual ill-temper, his standing grievance against the general 
scheme of things, laid about him with more resounding weapons. 
Sick of the mediocrity and insincerity which democracy, as he 
thought, encouraged, he fell back on the personality of the man 
of genius, the hero divinely inspired to set a disjointed world 
right. Every nation and society being composed of persons who 
were ‘mostly fools,’ the only salvation was that they should be 
controlled, guided, taught, if need be, thwacked, dragooned, 
and drummed into sense and good behavior by the Great Man 
to whom, as by divine illumination, the ‘eternal verities’ were 
revealed. If the ‘fools,’ the lesser multitude, would not recog- 
nize their prophet and savior, then it was eminently desirable 
to adopt means of coercion. Carlyle, like many other invalids, 
and many others whose occupations are sedentary and inactive, 
had a pathetic admiration for sheer physical foree. His ‘hero’ 
tended sometimes to be rather like the hero of the young lady’s 
school, the hero of the middle-aged lady’s novel, a tremendously 
‘virile’ individual, all muscle and ferocious manliness and fierce, 
unbridled strength. Consequently he rehabilitated the soldier, 
that creature so closely in touch with the eternal verities that he 
does not merely talk and argue and write (like Carlyle himself 
and all the black-coated acquaintances he despised), but can on 
occasion actually pull out a long knife and stick you dead with it. 
And if he did by the means of long knives, whips, whiffs of grape- 
shot, bullets, Drogheda massacres, and so forth, impress his 
convictions upon the slavish or the unveracious, he was only by 
these regrettable means pursuing his divine mission. Carlyle’s 
favorite hero was a Hohenzollern king; his favorite heroic people 
were the Germans, and.more particularly the Prussians. He had 
a great influence in Germany, and did much to foster the worship 
of the Superman, the physically strong Superman, in the more 
cultured circles of that country.” 


If England is to abjure the teachings that have brought the 
present calamitous war upon her, what will be her emotions 
toward the memory of the other Englishman who, in Mr. Low’s 
view, shares with Carlyle an even greater responsibility of 
influence—Charles Darwin: 


“The theory of the survival of the fittest bit deep into the 
Teutonic mind. It was the side of Darwinism on which the 
heaviest stress was laid, so much so that Haeckel and other 
Germans attributed to it an importance which Darwin never 


claimed for it himself, and which the neo-Darwinians completely: 


repudiate. But the German materialist school fastened with 
delight on the conception of all life as a perpetual and unending 
struggle, in which only the strong can survive and the weak 
must inevitably perish. Nature, ‘red in tooth and claw,’ has 
laid its savage fiat of rapine dnd destruction upon man as upon 
all other created beings. The idea is worked to death by 
Nietzsche, and is, in fact, at the basis of all his teaching. ‘Be 
strong’ is the grim watchword of all creation. Increase and 
multiply; seize by force or fraud if need be the means of sus- 
tenance and power; crush the weak under your feet, lest you be 
yourself trampled down; for weakness is not only wickedness, it 
is ruin, futility, extinction. There is no room and no need for 
all to survive, at least no room for them to survive and develop 
their higher intellectual and corporeal activities. Therefore let 
the impotent Many be robbed and enslaved so that the Few and 
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Fit may go on increasing their capacities and their superiority. 
Men may rise on stepping-stones of other people’s dead selves 
and bruised lives to higher things. Thus shall the Will to 
Power be fulfilled, and the Superman be born.” 


Finally, there is the influence of the imperial ethnologists: 


“The nineteenth-century scholars, conspicuously represented 
in England by such historians as Freeman and Stubbs, gave 
great play to the theory of the superi- 


“These figures should be in scale with the mountain; they 
must be visible and readable at a distance of several miles; their 
likeness recognizable and maintained. The groupings would 
represent the official heads of the South, including officers, 
eavalry, artillery, and infantry. Portraits should include the 
foremost men in the different branches of the service. 

“The size of the figures can only be definitely determined after 
the work has begun, but they will be approximately 35 to 50 





ority of the ‘Germanic’ races. The 





Franco-Italian Count Gobineau carried 
it further, and so did the Frenchman 
Vacher de Lapouge. These writers de- 
veloped the thesis that European cul- 
ture depended mainly or entirely on the 
chosen ‘Aryan’ stock, which was only 
found in its purity among the northern 
Teutonic and Scandinavian peoples. 
Their speculations were gathered up and 
exaggerated in the extravagant fantasies 
of Richard Houston Chamberlain, whose 
farrago of learned nonsense caught hold 
of Germany like a nightmare. Sixty 
thousand copies of this massive gospel 
of ethnic arrogance were sold in. Ger- 
many in a few months. The bookis one 
long and involved pxwan of Germanic 
triumph. 

“There is nothing in European culture 
worth having that is not ‘Germanic’ 
from King David to Peter the Great, 
from Homer to Dante, from the mar- 
bles of the Acropolis to the sonatas of 
Beethoven, from Alexander the Great to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Celts, Iberians, 
the ‘Alpine’ race, Jews, Slavs, are only 
worthy to live as the dependents and 
subjects of the chosen people of the 
North. This is the gospel of the Su- 








WHERE THE CONFEDERATE STRUGGLE WILL BE PICTURED. 


Stone Mountain, near Atlanta, Ga., is to have the sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, to carve its face 
in the semblance of the great struggle made by the South. 











perrace, whereof the German Kaiser with 
his legions and his guns and his gas-projectors is the apostle 
to the Gentiles.” 


The idea will |doubtless find many to attempt its philosophic 
solution, after the war. Just now, as Mr. Low remarks, we 


must not look to one of the combatant nations for any 
“fair” solution. 





A GIGANTIC CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL 
‘Te LION OF LUCERNE and such other monuments 


earved from the living rock have in project a dangerous 

rival. The Daughters of the Confederacy are planning 
to memorialize the ‘‘lost cause’? by a monument hewn on the 
sheer side of Stone Mountain, an elevation sixteen miles from 
Atlanta, Georgia. This mountain is thought to be a unique 
geological structure, in itself a single, huge boulder with a 
perpendicular face-a thousand feet in height. The prospective 
plan is to transform this solid stone into a hall with columns 
hewn from the face without any resort to the builder’s method 
of placing stone on stone. The facade will have three colossal 
figures, the central one being Gen. Robert E. Lee, who will 
be flanked by “Stonewall ’’ Jackson and Joseph Johnston. Two 
Wings of an army in action will come from the East and the 
West, behind the two figures, making a splendid array of horse- 
and foot-soldiers, exhibiting all the struggle, anguish, and death 
of battle. The curtain formed by the mountain is three thousand 
feet across and over one thousand in height, and on this will be 
depicted the story. The property, formerly owned by Mr. Sam 
Venable, has been donated to the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
and they have enlisted the services of Gutzon Borglum, the 
sculptor, who outlines his scheme in the Atlanta Constitution: 


“The only fitting memorial to the South of ’64, built by the 
equally great South of to-day, is to reconstruct as we can the 
great character of those days, and in colossal proportion carve 
them in high and full relief in action, mounted and on foot, 
moving naturally across its face to the east. 


feet. This is possible. In its effect it would stand alone in , 
memorial and monumental work in the world. It could be done 
in sections and presented to the world by a kind of instalment, 
beginning with the principal figures—say, Lee, Jackson, and 
Johnston as a group, and later another group, dividing the work 
into parts.” 


The immense cost of this undertaking, estimated at $2,000,000, 
is entailed by the exigencies of the work. Electrical machinery 
of the most modern type must be used, explains Mr. Borglum, 
the workmen hanging in steel cages from the brow of the 
cliff. The danger of falling stone would make it necessary 
to work from above rather than from scaffolding built from 
the ground. 

The funds for so great an enterprise will have to come from 
a nation-wide subscription. Each State in return for a column 
in the temple dedicated to it will be asked to subscribe $25,000 
The United States Government will be asked to donate a large 
sum to make a national park at the foot of the mountain. “One 
man in New York has volunteered to subscribe ten thousand 
dollars and to find nine other men to do the’same.’’ The 
Daughters of the Confederacy, with subscriptions already in 
hand, are to undertake the completion of the sum. ‘‘The whole 
South,” we are told, “is enthusiastic over the proposed plan. 
Borglum has been there twice, and says it is the most wonderful 
thing in the world.” 

The Stone Mountain monument idea, we are told, was born 
of several brains, and its accomplishment will be due to many 
men and women: 


“William H. Terrell originated the idea with his proposal 
to erect a temple at the summit of the mountain, his plan having 
been changed by Mr. Borglum, who believes it would be more 
fittingly carved at the base. In an editorial in the Hearst 


newspapers more than a year ago, John Temple Graves advocated 
a heroic statue of Gen. Robert E. Lee at the top of the mountain. 
The grouping of figures and temple was the design of Mr. 
Borglum.” 
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SELFISHNESS OF RICH GIVERS 


ago in The Nation (New York). The writer included 

within that class men like himself with an income of 
$10,000 to $25,000 a year. ‘‘With millions suffering for food 
and care in Belgium, Servia, and Poland,’’ he writes, “‘I doubt 
if there is a single one of us in the whole United States who has 
taken the situation sufficiently to heart to,.make any appreciable 
sacrifice to help relieve it.’ By an appreciable sacrifice he 
means ‘‘any curtailment of our pleasure at all comparable to 


A LETTER to ‘‘the moderately rich” appeared a few weeks 


‘There is no room for question as to the fundamental fact— 
the fact that, considerable as has been the amount sent by our 
well-to-do classes for the relief of the appalling suffering in 
Europe, the number of cases in which the contribution has been 
so large as to impose upon the giver any real sacrifice is so small 
as to be negligible. It is pleasant to record that at least two 
persons have been so struck with the appeal as to send to 
The Nation their subscriptions of $2,000 each, in accordance with 
the writer’s conditions; and it is to be hoped that his list of ten 
will be completed. 

‘‘We are convinced, however, that if nothing but ‘hoggish- 

ness’ stood in the way, there 





would fiow into the coffers of 





“-« @Gnaea, 
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FLEEING THE TURKISH MASSACRES. 
Armenians seeking refuge on board a French war-ship off the coast of Syria. 


the various admirable _relief- 
agencies a sum many times as 
great as that which America 
has thus far given. Inertia 
and want of imagination are 
the great obstacles. In some 
sense, it is true, these may them- 
selves be interpreted as indica- 
tions of ‘hoggishness’; if one 
were less in the habit of think- 
ing of himself and his nearest 
concerns, and more in the habit 
of vividly realizing the needs of 
others, he would have less inertia 
and more imagination. He would 
see that there would be infinitely 
more satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness that a hundred home- 
less families were succored from 
misery and despair than there 
could possibly be in the aequi- 
sition of the latest type of auto- 
mobile. But that is not the way 
in which we are in the habit of 
thinking of the matter. Most 
of us simply feel that the little 
we should do if we did our best 
would make so slight an impres- 
sion upon the total mass of 
wretchedness and _ destitution 
that it is hardly worth while to 
do anything. The reasoning is 
natural, but it is false.”’ 


The Evening Post points to one 
service that the contrite gen- 
tleman’s letter ought to be par- 
ticularly effective in performing: 








that involved in the giving of a half a dollar by a laboring man 
or woman.” After declaring that, like himself, the great ma- 
jority ‘‘have been acting like hogs,’’ he writes: 


‘**T had given, up to June, about $600 to the different funds, 
and my friends seemed to think that that was doing quite well; 
but when I found that the exigencies of my family demanded a 
$1,000 trip and a new $2,000 car, I felt so cheap that I sopped 
my conscience by sending $2,000 to the Servians. Not that 
this removes the mark of the hog. I ought to give another 
$5,000 without batting an eye, but Iam not man enough. What 
I will do, tho, is to give another $2,000 to the Belgian Red Cross 
Fund, if one or more other readers of The Nation will give an 
equal amount to any of the relief-funds; and I will send a check 
to your care whenever you say that I should do so.” 


Whether the epithet which, in his contrition, the writer 
applies to himself and his fellows is too harsh or not, comments 


the New York Evening Post, is a question on which opinions will 
differ, but— 


‘In the early days of the ap- 
peal for the Belgians, a year ago, 
one heard a good deal of the plea that ‘charity begins at home,’ 
that there was danger of our own poor suffering by diversion 
of gifts to the war-stricken people on the other side of the At- 
lantic. . . . From persons who, in the enjoyment of every com- 
fort and of many luxuries, can think of no other way to meet 
such a call of unparalleled tragedy and distress as arose from the 
devastation of Belgium except by cutting off their usual dole of 
charity at home, we ask and expect nothing. If you are unwill- 
ing at your own expense to give more in this year of wrath and 
desolation than you give when all’s well with the world, if your 
help to the sufferers in Belgium, or Servia, or Poland is to be 
imposed as a sacrifice upon the poor whom you have been in the 
habit of helping more or less at home, by all means let your 
charity stop where it begins—at home. But it is a monstrous 
idea that under no circumstances shall a man trench upon what 
he has been accustomed to devote to his own spendings or his 
own savings, and that any new call for his aid, however tragic, 
however overwhelming and urgent, must be met, if met at all, 
at the expense of the little fund which in ordinary times he 
devotes to charitable purposes.” 
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The mere giving of money entails so little sacrifice in com- 
parison to what many have done that these final words of The 
Evening Post bring the matter nearer home: 


‘It is in the personal service of hundreds of devoted men and 
women that our country has shown the genuineness of its 
sympathy and its humanity. The physicians who crossed the 
ocean to risk their lives in the midst of war and pestilence, the 
nurses who have ministered to and succored the wounded, and, 
last but far from least, the men who have devoted their great 
ability and tireless energy to the vitally important work of 
organizing and directing works of charity and relief—for these 
representatives of what is best in America no words of praise 
can be too high. . . . The devotion of the expert skill of these 
men gives one a peculiar thrill of pleasure. And when they tell 
us—as does Mr. Hoover in his recent report on the work of the 
Commission—that there is imperative need of a continued flow 
of help, if the women and children and helpless men that have 
been rescued are to be kept alive through the dark days still to 
come, shall the rest of us begrudge the trivial sacrifice of a few 
dollars, to back up the splendid labor which is their contribu- 
tion to the good work?” 





WHO CAN SAVE ARMENIA? 


HAT TO DO about the Armenian atrocities is a 

VW question agitating many minds. The Government 
has made informal representations to Turkey through 
Ambassador Morganthau “pointing out the bad effect upon 
public opinion in the United States of the treatment of the 
Armenians,”’ but beyond this, so Washington dispatches say, 
nothing further can be done. 


upon the philosophy of Nietzsche, explains the whole Armenian 
business in a paragraph: 

‘**The Belgian relief-business having gradually petered out, 
so that it is now an almost impossible job to wring money from 
the boobs, the professional uplifters who lately engaged in it so 
copiously will turn their talents to collecting funds for the 
massacred Armenians. This Armenian excitement has been 
set going by the London press bureau, and follows classical 
lines. The same Armenians who were exterminated in 1896 
are now being exterminated again. The only difference is that 
in the present case the accommodating Secretary Lansing has 
given the atrocity-mongers a life by addressing a moral note 
to the Turkish Government. The circulation of such notes now 
constitutes one of the chief duties of the State Department.’”’ 


Agencies in this country, aside from the Government, are 
endeavoring to move the authorities in Germany and Turkey in 
behalf of the stricken peoples. One private citizen sends an 
appeal urging that the German Emperor be sent personal letters 
‘protesting against his countenancing the murder of women and 
children by his allies.”” It costs but a five-cent stamp. ‘‘Five 
hundred thousand letters at five cents each may save five 
hundred thousand women and children from the most horrible 
deaths. Whowill writethem? The first hasgone.” A meeting 
was lately held in the Century Theater, New York, under the 
auspices o: a committee of prominent Americans and well- 
known Arpenians, where the following resolutions were passed: 


**Whereas, lhe civilized world has been shocked by a series 
of massacres and deportations of Armenians in the Turkish 
Empire; and, 

““Whereas, These crimes and outrages committed upon an 





A London cable reports Lord 
Bryce as saying that ‘‘there is 
only one Power that can stop the 
Armenian atrocities, and that is 
Germany.’’ The German press, 
however, give precise warning 
to the United States that ‘‘the 
Germans will not only not in- 
terfere with Turkish massacre 
of ‘infidels,’ but that they will 
not permit the United States to 
interfere.” The Frankfurter 
Zeitung points out, with a logic 
all its own, that the Armenian 
affair is no more Germany’s NS 
business than the lynching of PROTESTANT MISSIONS 
negroes is Germany’s business. TURKISH EMPIRE 
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“The Armenian question is Courtesy of ‘ The Missionary Review of the World.”’ 


SCENE OF THE ARMENIAN PERSECUTIONS. 


a purely theoretical discussion 
about humanity. We have 
battles to fight at present in order to insure our very existence. 
The political instinct of America’s statesmen must tell them as 
much, especially as the all-around political situation to-day is 
very different from that of two months ago. The Quadruple 
Entente will, therefore, have just as little success with the 
stinkbombs of hypocrisy and slander which it now throws -as 
it has had until now in its fight with honorable arms on the 
battle-fields of Western Europe.” 


When the German press decide that what has seemed to 
Americans a crime against humanity is “purely theoretical 
discussion,” observes the Syracuse Post Standard, ‘‘we have 
learned to expect a reflection of their opinions in the minds 
gf these publicists in this country who claim to have exclusive 
title to the name of neutral”: 


“Expectation is not kept waiting. H. L. Mencken, an 
American-born author who has written two excellent books 


industrious, thrifty, and peace-loving pecole find no justifica- 
tion, viewed either in the light of law or humanity; and 

“‘Whereas, Those Armenians who survive are in great need of 
succor and relief; be it hereby 

“Resolved, That as American citizens, we make our most 
solemn protest against these cruel and inhuman practises and 
implore all officials and others having influence in the Turkish 
Empire to put an end to these wrongs and to render every aid 
to the American Ambassador and others who would rescue and 
repatriate a people, who, by their history and achievements, 
have been a credit to the Empire. 

“Resolved further, That war, wherever and by whatsoever 
nation waged, affords no warrant for inhumanity toward 
innocent persons. The slaughter of non-combatant men, the 
tortures, mutilations, and outrages committed upon women and 
children wherever committed, have given to the fairest places 
upon the earth the semblance of hell. In the name of the God 
of nations and our common humanity, we call upon the nations 
at war to cease these crimes against civilization and morality.” 
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A PORTENTOUS YEAR FOR MISSIONS 
"Ts FIRST YEAR of the World-War was a year of 


unprecedented anxiety for members of the great mis- 

sionary boards. ‘‘That we have come through at all is 
eause for thanksgiving; that we have come through so well is 
cause for many doxologies,”’ writes Secretary Cornelius H. Patton, 
of the American Board, in The Congregationalist. His brief 
review of the American Board’s year may be taken as representa- 
tive of the experience of other great missionary societies, par- 
ticularly since the Congregationalist body has laid such emphasis 
on the work in the Near East, where the effects of the war have 
been most evident. For one thing the American Board, says 
its secretary, has achieved a notable financial success in what was 
expected to be an off-year, having exceeded the receipts of the 
previous year by $20,000 and beating all records, and having a 
balance over expenditures for the year of $362.48. ‘‘But what 
of the missions?’’ Mr. Patton continues: 


“Albania was the first to receive the war-blow, and she 
received it full in the face; not by great armies marching, cities 
shot to pieces, or populations driven out; but by social confu- 
sion worse confounded and bitter internal strife, as the surround- 
ing nations intrigued and struggled for her fair valleys and towns. 
Impossible conditions arose, and the plans for the development 
of a new mission there had to be postponed, and the missionaries 
were compelled to retire. Mr. Erickson is now back gn the field 
engaged in relief-work, and the Kennedys will seek to establish 
themselves temporarily at Monastir, in Servia. If, after the 
great settlement, independent Albania disappears, if this ancient 
country should be carved up among the Powers, the people will 
remain and the work should be pushed under more stable 
conditions.” 


In the Balkans up to the time of the German and Bulgarian 
invasion of Servia, “‘it has been possible to have the missionaries 
come, and new workers have been sent out,’’ and effective work 
has been done. But Mr. Patton had doubts about the future 
as he wrote, and his misgivings have been justified, tho as 
yet we have no definite information regarding the effect of 


this extension of the war-zone upon missionary enterprises. 
And then: 


“Turkey! An Armenian bishop remarked to me, as he looked 
out upon the ruins of Adana and recounted the awful events of 
1909 in the Cilician Plain: ‘We are a martyr nation. It may be 
that the world needs the testimony of our sufferings and faith.’ 
How often in recent days I have recalled those words and his 
bent, sorrowful figure as he strode away. All that has previously 
happened to the Armenian people, the massacres in eastern 
Turkey in 1895 and in central Turkey in 1909, are as a drop in the 
bucket to what has recently transpired in connection with the 
deportation of the entire population in large sections of Asia 
Minor. We need not go into details here, but the friends of the 
Board should know that the disaster is unprecedented, and that 
the work of years in important centers has been practically 
wiped out. Here is a test to our faith and loyalty. One year 
hence we shall know better how our churches stand up under 
the strain. We pass the word along now that after this war we 
must rehabilitate our three Turkish missions or confess ,our- 
selves unworthy and unequal to the glorious task which was 
assumed by our fathers and which God now places squarely 
upon us. God grant us grace for this time of testing. 

“Certain bright spots are to be found even in this dark picture. 
The missionaries are safe. Not a hand has been lifted against 
them. Several have been sent out of the country, but the Turk- 
ish authorities, under the persuasion of our excellent ambassador, 
Morgenthau, have taken pains that every American life should 
he held inviolate. Let us not forget to be grateful for that.” 


A possible implication of the Van mission-station in the war 
seemed indicated in a photograph purporting to show a trench 
full of Armenians in the American mission-compound at that 
place, but we are happily assured by Dr. G. C. Reynolds, of 
the Van station, that the description accompanying the photo- 
graph was mistaken on this point. He writes: 

“The American missionaries in Turkey were under every 


obligation to maintain a strictly neutral attitude in any con- 
flicts which might be going on, and they have been conscien- 


tiously doing so in Van, as elsewhere. It is true that thousands 
of Armenians took refuge within the American mission-com- 
pound, but no armed men were permitted to comein. Armenians 
did not fortify those premises, nor direct their fight against the 
Turks from that place. The American compound was just 
about the middle of the section of the city, which the Armenians 
fortified and held, and some of their fortifications were not far 
away. The Turkish Governor made the statement that armed 
Armenians had access to the premises, and made it the pretext 
for the two-days’ bombardment of the premises which preceded 
the withdrawal of the Turks, but the charge was absolutely 
false.” 





CONSOLATIONS FOR A GERMAN SOLDIER 
(): THE BODY of a dead German officer was found 


a Festbuch whose subtitle indicates its purpose—‘‘a 
religious-patriotic gift for Catholic soldiers.”’ Its com- 


piler, Rector Theodor Temming, states that it is published “‘by ~ 


permission of the authorities of the Church.”’” The cover bears 
the decoration of the flags of Germany and Austria with the 
Imperial Crown and the Iron Cross. Inside there are.portraits 
of William II. and Francis Joseph, below whom is the face of 
Pope Benedict. The London Morning Post thus describes the 
volume, adding a few comments of its own here and there: 


‘An ‘introduction’ begins: ‘These pages are dedicated to the 
soldiers of Germany and Austria. They ought to make a 
Festival-Book which shall uplift the heart and fill the soul with a 
festival feeling.’ The reverend Rector proceeds to explain what 
he means by this ‘festival feeling,’ which may well seem out of 
place when suggested to the man who for months has been risking 
his life and enduring all sorts of privations in the trenches. He 
tells of the pride with which the Fatherland is watching him 
and exhorts him to continue brave and stedfast in the glorious, 
if painful, labor which has fallen to his lot. Then come a num- 
ber of ‘precepts’ headed ‘For King and Country.’ The first is: 
*“War-Service—hard service,’ explaining briefly and forcibly 
what and whom they are fighting for. ‘War-Service—glorious 
service,’ contains the following sentence: ‘On the side of the foe 
are hirelings fighting for money, not for hearth and home, and 
they are fighting bravely. How much braver and more spirited 
must be the German soldier, whose heart beats full of love for the 
dear Fatherland!’ Next the ingenious Rector sets out to prove 
that in certain cireumstances—as when the Fatherland, after 
long and careful preparation, sets half the world ablaze— War- 
Service is God’s Service.’” 


Then follows a series of ‘“‘reflections,” ‘‘appropriate”’ for hos- 
pital, for ‘‘captivity,” and for the trenches—‘‘ where men learn 
to pray.”’ Then is a section on ‘“‘Our Emperor and the War,” 
beginning: 

““What a joy, what a consolation it is for us to see at the head 
of our people an Emperor like William II.! Now we can see 
clearly for the first time how rightly the Emperor acted in spread- 
ing the military power of Germany farther and farther afield. 
Great were the sacrifices involved, but they have not been in 
vain. For many years past we have had peace, and now that 
this peace has been wantonly broken by our enemies we must 


strive—as all of us hope, successfully—to win for ourselves peace 
with honor once again.” 


There is a summary of the Pope’s encyclical on peace, also 
bits of sermons from one or two German bishops. Then a 
Kriegschronik, or “‘ Diary of the War”: 


“Starting on June.29, 1914—the date of the murder of the 


Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife at Serajevo—it is 
continued day by day till January 11 of this year. No one will 
be surprized to learn that the Diary is just a long list of German 
successes. If the victories here recorded had been all that the 
war has brought forth the Central Powers should have won 
comfortably months ago. Apart from the loss of the Emden and 
one or two U-boats, one can not find that the Allies have done 
anything at all from first to last, which must make the record 
rather monotonous even for German reading. Under August 13 
(1914) is the entry: ‘Atrocities by Belgian Populace,’ but no 
mention is made of the sacking and destruction of Louvain. 
Admiral Cradock’s defeat off the Chilean coast is recorded, 
but there is no word of Admiral Sturdee’s revenge near the 
Falkland Islands.” 
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HE poetic drama is heir to as noble 
traditions as is any form of literary 
composition. For years, however, it has 
not enjoyed the popular approval which 
has been the lot of the prose drama, and 
even of the lyric and the ballad. But the 
renascence of the pageant during the last 
five years made it seem likely that the 
brief play to which have been added the 
virtues of rhythm’ and rime will once 
more seem to the poets an appropriate 
medium for the exercise of their art. 
Among American poets, Mr. Thomas 
Walsh, whose ‘‘The Pilgrim Kings: Greco 
and Goya, and Other Poems of Spain,” has 
just been published by the Macmillan 
Company, has achieved distinguished suc- 
cess in the use of this form. This book 
contains several notable examples of Mr. 
Walsh’s power to reconstruct the glory 
that was Spain’s in dialogs of stately and 
picturesque blank verse. But these poetic 
dramas are too long for quotation entire. 
Here, instead, is a vision of Old Spain 
mirrored in four lovely stanzas. 


IN OLD TOLEDO 
By THomMAS WALSH 


Old Toledo, citadel 
Where the outlawed visions dwell 
On the mitred crags of Spain, 
What grim earthquake heaved you high 
Out to brave the sands and sky— 
Gothic sphinx—for Time’s disdain? 


From your stronghold yet looks down 
Spain's old challege in your frown, 
Tho in dust are simitars, 
Crowns, and croziers; and by night 
Greco's visions, ghosts of blight, 
Pace your alleys from the stars. 


Here the sandaled feet have trod 

In their anarchy of God; 
Here was seen his aureole; 

Violence of heaven at heart, 

Here they scourged and prayed apart 
In seraglios of the soul. 


Sultans, Kings, and Primates gone— 
Crescent, Cross, and gonfalon 
Shine but down a sunset world; 
Yet the chimes of hope and love 
Murmur round your slopes above 
Where the poppies are unfurled. 


Here is Mr. Walsh in a lighter mood, 
gayer, more fanciful, as becomes him who 
sings of the patron of gaiety and fancy. 


THE BIRTH OF PIERROT 
By THOMAS WALSH 


Was it a bird that sang?—was it the plash 
Of silvery water—that awakened me? 

It seemed that at the dark wood’s edge, some flash 
Of moonlight set my soul from prison free; 

And all the grim primeval memories 
Of cruel strife, of loveless hearts that groped 

In caves and gloom, shook off some long disease 
And, springing forth, my heart took flower, and 

hoped. 

Now down the world I run—a fugitive, 
Tapping in snows upon your window-pane, 

Or laughing in the sunlit showers that give 
The April blossoms to the hills again. 

lam half faun, half angel, butterfly! 
The lover sees me flitting o’er the hill— 

Ah, well he knows it is no flower—but I, 
Pierrot—the springtime with its thrill! 

She at her casement leaning hears my song 
Awhisper down the trellis, rose to rose 





I am the moonbeam there that lingers long 
To light his face in dreams to her repose. 
Yea, I am all the wit and laughter faint 
Of all the world!—the gleam of light and art— 
Prince Fantasy—the sinner and the saint, 
The child-philosopher in every heart! 
Passing, I yet remain in memory, 
So all I touch again grows glad and young; 
My blossom-wand | wave!—again shall be 
The dance of youths and maids, and music sung! 


It has been said that the real test of a 
poet is his ability to write a love-song—a 
test this poet need not fear to face, as these 
graceful stanzas show. - 


LOVE’S CODICIL 
By THoMAS WALSH 


What tho my name may sound no more 
Across the laughter of your days, 
What tho our little paths of yore 
You may forsake for other ways, 
Tho other radiant eyes you see 
When glory’s morn is round you blowing 
And brighter smiles to yours are glowing, 
When you are sad, remember me. 


*T will e’en be gladness should you know 
A faithful love and share a dream 
Wherein no part is mine—but oh, 
There is a torment most extreme 
Will rack the very ghost I'll be— 
Should you despair, or think me sleeping 
If sorrow’s vigils you are keeping— 
When you are sad, remember me. 


Mr. Benjamin R. C. Low’s verse has 
often been quoted in these columns. It 
has been notable for literary finish and in- 
tellectual appeal. But in his new book, 
“The House that Was, and Other Poems” 
(John Lane Company), he shows that he 
has made a considerable advance on his 
march to the poet’s goal; he has gained 
that sympathy with humanity which is an 
essential part of every poet’s equipment. 
The poem most likely to endure is ‘‘ A Path- 
way to the Stars.’’ Few contemporary poets 
could build so noble a structure on founda- 
tions so commonplace. 


A PATHWAY TO THE STARS 
By BENJAMIN R. C. Low 


A ship in doldrums, dript the weather-vane, 
Bereft of wind its gallant sails of gold; 

The morning snow had weakened into rain, 
And rain turned drizzle by late afternoon, 
And now came evening on, and like a swoon, 
Out of the sea a slow miasma rolled. 


Close to the walls it clung, and blurred away, 
Like beetling crags, their dizzy slopes of fire; 
Near to the ground it crept along, and lay 
Coiled up for passers-by, or swayed enthralled 
Before bright windows, or, reminded, crawled 
Its loathsome length above the beaten mire. 


The yellow street-lamps swam like moons gone 
pale 

Behind a blown cloud; the river whistles were 

A moan of baying monsters on the trail 

Of some doomed quarry, questing in the dark. 

Such nights smear moss on tombstones, and black 
mark 

Cold chapel walls, and make death dismaler. 


Where two streets joined, out of the murk, forlorn, 
Unheralded, they came. MHatless was she, 
Ill-kempt, slack-shod, her garments shabby-worn. 
His arm fast locked, she leaned and with her eyes 
Searched his: her lips spelled Paradise. 

A little. dingy city-bred was he 
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So they passed on, adown that sodden street, 
Together, in sweet, isolate disdain; 

And so the mist closed in behind their feet 
Who went so foolish-free of all delight 
Through that amazing, pitiless, foul night; 
Two moon-mad lovers in a country lane. 


Oh, high-born stoics!—they had burst the bars. 

And swept deliberate with freedom; they 

Trod the true path, drinking not clouds but stars 

Souls and not rain-drops danced before their eyes. 

And in their train a wind blew butterflies . . . 

They passed, and lo—the walks were white with 
May. 


And here is a simple and charming little 
study, appealingly tender and exquisitely 
phrased. 


TO LUCIA IN THE HOSPITAL 
By BENJAMIN R. C. Low 


It seemed a very cruel thing 

For you, so new to suffering: 

One blamed the thought of sliding steel; 
One would not, dared not, think it real, 
And all the perfect white profaned 

By one red slash the need ordained . . . 
For you, so new to suffering, 

It seemed a very cruel thing. 


But now there is a something more; 
Your smile is gentler than before, 

And like a gray of clearing skies, 

All dashed with sunlight are your eyes: 
Your arm upon the coverlet glows 

A more transparent depth of rose. 

Your smile is gentler than before, 

But now there is a something more. . . . 


I think an angel touched you, Sweet, | 
When in dark pain you dipt your feet; 
(Beauty and Pain in Paradise 

Take keepsakes of each other’s eyes). 
And now, upon the warm earth shore, 
Your smile is gentler than before. 
When in dark pain you dipt your feet, 
I think an angel touched you, Sweet. 


In a recent issue of the Toronto News 
appeared a ballade with the double re- 
frain, ‘Compassion for a motley bard, A- 
clowning with the world on fire!” The 
Toronto World printed the following poem 
in answer, in which the jester’s task was 
shown in all its nobility. 


A MASQUE 
By H. J. MACLEAN 


These three before the Judgment-Seat: 
A Priest, a Soldier, and a Clown. 


THE SOLDIER 
I fought Thy fight. 
My sword’s red reek 
Was as rare incense at Thy Shrine. 
Of Vandals that defiled Thy name 
Few were left standing in the line. 


THE PRIEST 
I spoke Thy Word, 
And men, enthralled, 
Fell penitent at Thy dear feet: 
I won the sinner from his sin, 
I sought the tares and made them wheat. 


THE CLOWN 
I could not preach, 
t could not fight. 
My work was small through all my years. 
Thy Children lay in agony; 
T made them smile amidst their tears. 


THE VOICE 
All three have served, 
And, service done, , 
The well of peace shall slake the thirst. 
The Kingdom lies behind the Throne: 
Enter—But let the Clown he First. 
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This Sturdy Baby 
Grew to be This 
Rugged Boy on 
‘‘Eagle Brand’’ 


These two photographs of the 
show what Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk did for him. Roderick was 
a delicate baby until he was three 
months old. Then his mother 
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“Eagle Brand” contained everything 
that he needed to make him grow. It is 
scientifically prepared—easily digested 
d is ready for feeding by the simple 
addition of boiled water that has been 
cooled to the proper feeding tempera- 





“Eagle Brand” is a favorite in thousands 
of homes for use in tea, coffee, chocolate 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality” 
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BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
108 Hudson St., New York. 
Please send me “‘Baby’s Welfare’’—which tells how to keep 
my baby well. Also**Baby’s Biography’ to record events«f 
his babyhood, as well as ‘‘Borden’s Recipes’’—which tells 
how to improve my cooking. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





TENNIS STARS AT WAR 
F England uses her cricketers as throwers 
of hand-grenades—and it is difficult to 
conceive that she could miss this chance 
for higher efficiency in her fighting foree— 
what does she do with her tennis-players? 
It would seem most fitting, of course, that 
they be put in charge of the British equiv- 
alent of the Minenwerfer engines that lob 





six-inch bombs so accurately just inside the 
rear line of the enemy’s trench; or perhaps 
that they be set at making a swift “return” 
of all grenades ‘‘served”’ by the enemy. 
As a matter of fact, the tennis-players of all 
nations engaged have made an excellent 
showing in the war. The war-game is one 
that seems to have appealed more strongly 
to sportsmen than to any other one class, 
and the devotees of tennis have shown 
themselves no whit behind their brothers 
of the pigskin, wicket, or glove. These 
columns have already recorded the loss of 
Wilding, the great Australian champion 
tennis-player. The greatest player at the 
front since Wilding’s death, says J. Parmly 
Paret, tennis expert, in the New York Sun, 
is J. Cecil Parke, who has been engaged at 
the Dardanelles, but is now lying wounded. 
Mentioning a number of the world’s tennis- 
men who are at the front, the writer says 
of Parke: 


He, it will be remembered, was captain 
of the last British international team that 
was playing in America a year ago when 
the war broke out, and it was he also who 
was responsible for taking the Davis cup 
from Australia, for he beat the mighty 
Brookes on his own heath. Parke is a 
captain in the Sixth Battalion of the Lein- 
ster Regiment and was in the British expe- 
dition against the Turks at the Dardanelles. 

The great internationalist was injured 
almost immediately after his arrival at the 
seene of the fighting, a piece of shrapnel 
becoming embedded in his right wrist while 
in the trenches. With the perversity of 
fate also it was his playing arm that was 
hurt, but the last reports from the field-hos- 
pital, received by way of England, show 
that he will not lose his arm, and it is pos- 
sible that he may yet play tennis again 
after the war. 

André H. Gobert, another of the inter- 
nationalists and at one time the best player 
in France, has also been heard from again, 
and he was still safe at last accounts. Go- 
bert is an officer in the French artillery, and 
has been stationed for some months out on 
the far-eastern front near the Vosges Moun- 
tains. He was recently promoted to the 
Aviation Corps and he is now a military 
observer, taking notes of the Germans from 
an aeroplane at frequent intervals and re- 
porting to his superior officers. 

Gobert writes of one exciting experience 
in which he and his pilot fought an air-battle 
with a German J'aube thousands of feet in 
the air, exchanging shots for some time, 
but escaping unscathed. The Frenchman 
has been quartered for some time in a sec- 
tion where there has not been much active 
fighting and has had the good luck to find 
a French chateau near by with a tennis- 


court. Some of the other officers in his 
section are tennis enthusiasts, and they 
have found time for some practise of the 
game during the intervals in the more 
dangerous work. 

Max Decugis, the French champion, who 
was first reported to have been wounded, 
has been found to be all right and safe, 
Etienne Micard, himself one of the best of 
the French players, reports that Decugis 
is still driving a war-motor and so far has 
escaped unhurt. 

Hope Crisp, one of the leading English 
tournament competitors, however, has not 
been so fortunate, for he has been seriously 
wounded in northern France. It was neec- 
essary to amputate one of his legs, but he 
withstood the shock and wrote cheerfully 
from the hospital that he expected to havea 
perfectly good wooden leg, and if he could 
not play tennis would try for the golf 
championship after the war is over. 


The expert steps around the net and finds 
in the opposite court the justly celebrated 
Maurice Galvao, of whom he writes: 


The German-Portuguese player who won 
so many tournaments around New York 
the season before the war started is still 
safe and well. For nearly a year Galvao 
was heard from constantly in northern 
France and Belgium. He was in von 
Kluck’s right wing that was driven back 
from the Paris attack, and after that for 
many months near Péronne, in northern 
France. 

Now he has been transferred to the 
southern front, and was last heard from 
near Trieste, in southern Austria, facing 
the Italian invaders, where he is likely to 
see the hardest kind of service. Galvao 
is in the infantry and has been promoted 
since the war started to the rank of a com- 
missioned officer. 


The fate of two other German players 
might be described in tennis parlance as 
‘*a love set lost,” for they have lost their 
first match to England, without a single 
point in their favor. 
follows: 


The story is as 


Osear Kreutzer and Otto Froitzheim, the 
two members of the German international 
team who were captured by the English at 
Gibraltar on their way home from the Davis 
cup matches, have been prisoners of war 
ever since. Galvao was on the same ship, 
but slipt‘ through safely. Kreutzer has 
been heard from again recently, and he 
gives his address as ‘‘ Prisoner of War No. 
887, Lofthouse Park, Northern Compound 
Hut 22, Wakefield, Yorkshire.” He re- 
ceived a list of questions on technical mat- 
ters of tennis-play from the editor of the 
new book on the game some time in March 
last, and mailed his answers to New York 
on April 23. 

It is rather an amusing commentary on 
the strictness of the British censorship and 
the constant suspicion of the German that 
the letter containing these answers was 
not received in New York until August 2, 
fourteen weeks after it was mailed. The 
English censor evidently suspected some 
new form of secret code in these innocent 
questions and answers that might hide 
information intended for the enemy. 

Answering -one question regarding the 
propriety in tennis of taking advantage of 
your adversary under certain conditions, 
Kreutzer replied: 





“Everything is fair in love and war— 
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press your advantage where you see your 
chance.” 

That he did not live up to this motto 
was shown by the fact that he and Froitz- 
heim protested to President Wrenn, of the 
U.S. N. L. T. A., and others in this ecoun- 
try, asking them to try to get the State 
Department here to secure their release by 
the English, on the ground that they were 
official representatives of the German Gov- 
ernment when they came to this country 
for the international tennis-matches, and 
that they were entitled to safe conduct 
home through the enemy’s lines when the 
war broke out. They did not feel that the 
British should have captured them at Gib- 
raltar while on their way home from play- 
ing a friendly match against the English in 
this country. However, their view of the 
matter did not prevail, and they are still 
locked up in England and are likely to 
remain prisoners until after the war. 





THE SCHOOL-BANK IN ACTION 
_pemetear and profit are rarely com- 
bined so admirably in any institution, 
it would seem, as in the school-bank. In 
grammar-schools and high schools where 
this innovation has been tried, only the best 
of results are reported by all concerned— 
scholars, instructors, and the local banker 
who stands behind the project. The boys 
and girls learn thrift and have the delightful 
sense of ownership; they learn to save, 
while they are having the fun of running 
a real bank-account, and having to draw 
real checks and make deposits; the pupil 
teaches his parent and stores up for his own 
family of the next generation the princi- 
ples of forethought and saving, at the same 
time that he is enjoying a feeling of freedom 
and independence never experienced before 
he had ‘‘money of his own in the bank.” 
Such, we learn, are the blessings of the 
school savings-bank. In a little pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Five Practical Plans for Operat- 
ing a School Savings-Bank,”’ issued by the 
Savings-Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, from the office of its 
Secretary, E. G. MeWilliam, 5 Nassau 
Street, New York City, we find assurances 
of even more emphatic nature. The pur- 
pose of such systems is to make the school 
an adjunct of the bank and to make the 
bank a part of the school. All the five 
schemes outlined are based on a free recip- 
rocation between these two institutions. 
The school-bank, we are told, is ‘“‘the 
lengthened shadow”’ of its originator, the 
late John H. Thiry, a Belgian-born Ameri- 
can, and is modeled after systems already 
in vogue in Germany, Belgium, and 
France. Mr. Thiry came from a country 
where, in happier days, the children were 
early taught that waste was almost the 
one unforgivable crime. To give freely, 
to offer hospitality to the limit of one’s 
resources, to answer the need of a friend 
with the last crumb and copper—these 
Were virtues ranking only slightly above 
the art of never wasting an atom of food, 
chattels, or money. We are told that— 


Mr. Thiry early became imprest with the 
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Elected! 


“Our lovely Campbell can-didate 
Wins boundless approbation. 
And all rejoice to see our choice 
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° Prepared to serve the nation.” 


And it makes good. 


Every promise of satisfaction that goes with 
Campbell's Tomato Soup, you find more than fulfilled 
when you come to serve it on your table. 

Its tempting color and appetizing flavor are simply 
the index to its pure and nourishing quality. 

It looks so good and tastes so good because it is so 
good—through and through. [Every ingredient is 
choice, high-grade, selected and prepared with daintiest 
care. 

That is why it promotes good health and good diges- 
tion. That is why the most particular people order it 
by the dozen and enjoy it regularly and often. 

You'll find this the practical way, too. Why not 
begin today? 

21 kinds 


10c a can 
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“Yes, take it away. 
It was a good refrig- 
erator, but rust has 
ruined it.” 





Armco, American Ingot, Iron resists 
rust not only because of purity but be- 
cause it is the most nearly perfect in re- 
spect to evenness; in its freedom from 
gas bubbles; and in all the other quali- 
ties that form the basis of rust resistance. 


These qualities make Armco Iron 
especially superior for enameling. For 
the manufacturer it reduces the number 
of culls and seconds from the 15 or 20% 
incidental to the use of ordinary ma- 
terial to 1% and in some cases to zero. 
For the user it means perfect enamel 
over a rust-resisting base. 





Refrigerator —enamel 
over Armco Iron. Grand _ 
Rapids Refrigerator 
Company. 
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The trade mark ARMCO carries the as- 
surance that iron bearing that mark is 
manufactured by The American Rolling 
Mill Company, with the skill, intelli- 
gence and fidelity associated with its 
products, and hence can be depended 
upon to possess in the highest degree 
the merit claimed for it. 





Rust is the junk man’s friend. Look at any junk pile. 
What put most of the sheet metal articles there '—Rust. 


Wear doesn’t ruin water heaters, roofing, refrigerators, ranges, 
furnaces, etc. Rust is the great destroyer of sheet metal prod- 
ucts. Millions of dollars’ worth disappear in rust every year. 


ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 


as no other ordinary sheet metal can, because it is the purest iron made. 


Among the many manufacturers of 
enameled products who use Armco Iron 
a few are mentioned here. They will 
gladly send you catalogs and information. 


Write for Booklet— 
**‘Defeating Rust’’ 

Get the book. Act on the facts pre- 
sented there and the book will be valu- 
able to you. It tells of many uses for 
Armco Iron. 

If you can’t get Armco products 
from your dealers, write us. We will 
see that you are supplied. 


The American Rolling Mill Co., Box 708, Middletown, Ohio 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to The International Metal Products Company 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati & Cleveland 


Enameled Kitchen Table 
—o — Top. The Royal Enamel- 













ucts Co., Cleveland, O. 

Kazoo tank. Enameled. 
Armco Iron base. Enam- 
eled Tank Co., Kalama- 
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extravagance of the American children, and 
concluded, rightfully, that improvidence in 
youth means improvidence, and perhaps 
poverty, in old age; and if habits of thrift 
are not learned in youth, the chances are 
against their acquirement later in life, 
He sought a remedy, and found that it lay 
in one of two (or both) places—the home 
and the schoolroom. Being a trustee of 
the public schools of Long Island City, to 
which place he had retired after a suc- 
cessful career in New York as a dealer in 
old and rare books, he naturally turned his 
attention to the school as the most likely 
medium. The school teaches other things 
—why not thrift? was his argument. 

He found no difficulty whatever in gain- 
ing the consent of his fellow trustees to try 
the experiment. It succeeded; and up to 
the time of his death in 1911, Mr. Thiry 
was the school savings-bank’s best friend, 
its ardent and constant advocate, and its 
only statistician, even copyrighting his 
forms so as to keep, in touch with those 
who would use them. Wherever it has 
been given a fair test it has not only 
succeeded, but has won the admiration of 
all. Bank men and educators have looked 
upon it and pronounced it good; New York 
has legalized it; a bank commissioner for 
Massachusetts has advocated its intro- 
duction into every public school of the 
State, having after extended inquiry into 
the subject officially indorsed it as a factor 
of no mean importance in the promotion of 
thrift in the commonwealth. 


Of the five plans outlined in the pamphlet 
three are intended to operate with the 
minimum of aid from the teacher, one 
requires a small portion of the teacher’s 
time and thought in the capacity of 
‘banker,’ and the fifth is literally a 
**school-bank,” run by the scholars them- 
selves. Plan Number One, in which the 
teacher is banker, is of the simplest sort. 
**Bank day” is usually once a week, per- 
haps lasting an hour in the morning. At 
that hour the scholar with money to de- 
posit presents himself at the teacher’s desk 
with the money and his deposit-card or 
pass-eard, which is not unlike the usual 
library-card, with the dates of the ‘‘ Bank 
days” printed upon it, followed by 
columns for deposits, withdrawals, bal- 
ances on hand, and the teacher’s initials 
confirming the transactions recorded. Tak- 
ing the money, the teacher records the 
amount on the scholar’s card and also 
writes down the scholar’s name and the 
amount on the ‘deposit list’’ for the day. 
Later, after school, the packet of teacher’s 
record-cards are taken out—duplicates of 
the scholars’ pass-cards—and the amounts 
received are entered upon the cards of the 
different pupils depositing. A copy of the 
day’s deposit list is sent to the prin- 
cipal, with the money received. By him 
the deposits of the whole school are sent 
to the bank and entered in a lump sum. 
When any scholar’s deposits reach an even 
dollar or more, the bank, being notified, 
draws the amount out of the account for 
the whole school and enters it into al 
individual account for the boy or girl i 
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Grain Bubbles 


How They Became the King Foods 


question, with a pass-book and all due 
grown-up formality. 


WITHDRAWAL NOTICE 





BANK OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 122 











Account No.....--++0-+ Brooblym, ......+...02--0eeeeses D..0 
To the Treasurer : 

Notice is hereby given that OM. ......++-000sseseeeeee0s 219... 
{wish to withdraw the sum Of ......ccccnceccencseesecsneqeeseessene Dollars. 
J... .e00esegeee-+ Signatuge......000-0-0neseseees stem ne 

BANK OF P, S. 122 
66 Harrison Ave. 
Brooklyn, 
Acct. NoO.—___. 
Class. Room. 





Your (son) (daughter) (ward) has this day made demand 
wpon the Bank of P. S. 122 for the withdrawal of  $. 
You will signify your 
approval of the abobe demand by signing below. 
Parent, 








New York, ............. asc odsst apenas 


BANK OF P. S. 122, BROOKLYN 
66 HARRISON AVENUE 


Pay to the order of 


and charge to Acct. NQ....---e0e 0.» 


THE THREE DCCUMENTS THAT SAFEGUARD DE- 
POSITS AND DISCOURAGE SPENDING 
SAVINGS IN “‘ SPREES.”” 


By another plan the teacher merely 
receives the money enclosed in an envelop, 
and hands it over to the bank, all the 
records being kept by the bank itself. 
Another method is the stamp system, which 
is near enough like the Postal Savings- 
Bank system to need no explanation. The 
fourth plan, in which the scholars carry on 
transactions only with the bank, at a sep- 
arate window marked ‘‘School Window,” 
has little or nothing to do with the school 
itself. It is the plan last mentioned that 
has the greatest appeal. This system is 
already working in at least one school in 
Brooklyn, New York—Public School No. 
122. Of this we read: 


The detail of this system is handled 
entirely by the scholars. For the boys, 
eight bright boys from the 7-A grade up— 
that is, boys from twelve to fifteen years 
of age—are employed as clerks, under 
direction of one of the male teachers known 
as treasurer of the school-bank. Girls are 
used in the same capacity for the girls. 

On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
mornings from 8:30 to 9 o’clock the bank 
Is open for business. Deposits of five 
cents or multiples thereof are received. 
When an account is opened, the depositor 
fills out a signature-card in duplicate, in 
order that same may be filed both numer- 
ically and alphabetically. The depositor is 
also required to make out a deposit-slip, 
and is given a pass-card which is also 
made out in duplicate, one being retained 
by the “bank.” It will be observed that 
the card is printed in multiples of five cents 
both for deposits and drafts. When a 
deposit or draft is made, one card is placed 


over the other and the amount punched. 


out, out, by which an indisputable duplicate 


PURE WATER IS INDISPENSABLE TO HEALTH. 
POLAND WATER can be obtained everywhere. 
Drink Poland at home and away from heme, and 
avoid the consequences of a change of water. 

















User No. 1 


The first user was Prof. A. P. 
Anderson, the inventor of Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

For years and years, while he learned 
how to explode them, he alone knew 
what was coming. 

Finally he shot the grains from guns. 
He exploded every food cell. Then, for 
the first time, you had whole grains 
with every granule made digestible. 





User No. 2 

Then we started a lunch room in the 
heart of New York, and thousands of 
men came to taste them. 

Among all the ready-cooked cereals, 
four men in five selected Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice. 

They came day after day, month 
after month for them. This became 
the favorite lunch dish. Then we 
knew we had the best-liked cereals men 
had ever tasted. 


User No. 3 


Then we supplied Puffed Grains in 
barrels to countless candy-makers. 
They used them in place of nuts. 


Girls fell in love with Puffed Grain 
candy, and they startéd to make it at 
home. No doubt millions of packages 
have since been used as confections—in 
fudge, as garnish for ice cream, and for 
eating dry like peanuts. They taste 
like toasted nuts. 





User No. 4 
Then armies of children began to 
demand them. They ate them with 


cream and sugar. 
in bowls of milk. 


Morning, noon and night they called 
for cereals in puffed form. Now gro- 
cers tell us that there’s not another 
cereal known of which users use so 
much. And mothers say that nothing 
else brings dishes back so often. These 
are the king foods now. 


They floated them 








Puffed Wheat, 12c @at}:t: 


Puffed Rice, 


Except in Y Rane West 






15c PUFFS 





But it’s not bewitching taste alone that wins folks to these foods. 





These are 


scientific grain foods—the best-cooked cereals known. By no other process are 


all the food cells broken. 


The more you know about Puffed Grains the more you'll serve your cereals in 
this way. Try all of them. Each has a different taste. 





_ The Quaker Qats O©mpany 


Sole Makers 
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“There’s the Letter from the 
New York Office— 


The Boss has asked for it 
a dozen times—some big deal 
is on—I’]l take it in to him.”’ 

This particular firm has al- 
lotted to each branch office a 
special color of paper 
for forms, order blanks, 
records, etc. It saves 
an astonishing amount 
of time, insures 
more accurate fil- 
ing and tends to- 
ward efficiency in < ) 
many ways. = 

A printer gave 
them the idea and 
we gave it to the printer by 
means of a portfolio, ““The 
Signal System.”’ 

Hammermill Bond was used because it is made in twelve standard 
colors and white and in three finishes—Bond, Ripple, Linen—thus giving 
an assortment covering every need. Its cost is so low that it can be used 
with economy for all business purposes. 

Also, the printer knew that he could secure any quantity without delay, 
for Hammermill Bond is heavily stocked by selling agents in all important 
cities and an enormous reserve stock is carried at the mill. _Hammermill 
Bond is a paper of excellent quality, has a fine finish and is very strong. 


\ 
- 


\ 


i. 


If you will tell us what business you are in, we will send you a valuable portfolio 
containing much information relating directly to your needs. It tells how to buy 
paper and shows a full range of samples of Hammermill Bond. We will also send 
a copy of ‘“‘The Signal System”’ if you wish. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Use Hammermill Safety Paper for Checks 
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sv. Putman Bootsé Shoes 


“Standard Goon like a glove ano fit all over. 


If you wear Putman Shoes, either the made-to-measure or ready- 
to-wear kind, you have a perfect fit, the best of everything in quality, 
style that is up to the minute, and that custom-made individuality so 
much sought in all wearing apparel. 

Our shoes are strictly bench-made, from the best materials obtain- 
able, all the popular leathers, everything from the lightest Vici Kid 
to Heavy English “‘Hiking’’ Shoes. Made-to-measure $8.00. The 
same high-grade footwear ready-to-wear $5.00 and $6.00 delivered. 

If we make your shoes, there is no “ breaking in,” which is only 
one way of saying you are making your feet fit your shoes. We 
make your shoes fit your feet—provide for all tender spots and give 
you foot-comfort. 


Putman Orthopedic Shoes 


We manufacture the largest and most scientifically constructed 
line of Orthopedic Shoes in existence for men and women,—shoes 
with Arch Supports built in them, Cushion Soles, Ventilated Soles, 
and the celebrated Putman Foot-flex Shoe. 

eir corrective value is the result of over twenty-five years of 
practical experience. They are constructed on correct anatomical 
oe te are perfect fitting, and have a remedial value not pos- 

sessed by any other make. 
ers of the well-known Waterproofed Putman Boots for Sports- 


men, Civil and Mining Engineers, etc. 
We want you to have a copy of our Free Catalog and self-measurement blanks. 


THE PUTMAN BOOT & SHOE CO. 422 First Avenue, N. 


¢ Minneapolis, Minn. | 

















record is obtained. The deposit-slip is then 
passed to a boy who records the transaction 
in a day-book, and then to another boy who 
posts it upon the ledger-card. 


Acct. No 
Name. 


Peiy 


Class DBO sisi ccviinnscecsee . 





Deposits Withdrawals 


130 255 5 130 255 380 
135 260 385} 10 135 260 385 
140 265 390 5 140 265 39 
145 270 395 145 270 395 
150 275 400 150 275 400 
155 280 405 155 280 405 
160 285 410 160 285 410 
165 290 415 165 290 415 
170 295 420 170 295 420 
175 300 425 175 300 425 
180 305 430 180 305 430 
185 310 435 185 310 435 
190 315 440} 65 190 315 440 

OI) IN 195 Ss 

EXACTLY LIKE A LUNCH-ROOM CHECK, THIS “ PASS- 
CARD” IN DUPLICATE IS PUNCHED TO 

RECORD EACH TRANSACTION. 








The same procedure is followed in the 
ease of withdrawals. A notice of with- 
drawal is required, and consent of parents 
required upon all withdrawals larger than 
twenty-five cents. The depositor makes 
out his own checks. When an account is 
closed, a receipt in full is taken, and when 
an account becomes inactive, a notice is 
sent to the depositor. If a pass-card is 
lost a notice must be filed, and a fee of five 
cents is charged for a new ecard. 

At the end of the ‘‘day’s”’ business, bal- 
ances on ledger-cards and duplicate pass- 
cards upon which transactions have oe- 
curred are compared, and must agree, and 
cash is balanced with day-book. 





Class_____. Room 


Acct. No. 


IN THE 


Bank °f Public School 122 


BROOKLYN 


191 


| Dollars | Cents 
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~~ 
THE DEPOSIT-SLIP IS SIMILAR TO THE 
GROWN-UP VARIETY. 


The money of the school-bank is de- 
posited with a regular savings-bank ‘in the 
name of the school, subject to withdrawal 
by the teacher in charge (the treasurer), 
and when the amount of credit of any indi- 
vidual reaches five dollars it is taken out of 
the school-bank and a pass-book issued by 
the regular bank. No interest is paid by 
the school-bank. 
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While in this school only multiples of 
five cents are received, cards might be 
printed consecutively from one cent to one 
dollar and the same general result obtained. 
This system, by its simplicity, seems to 
overcome many of the arguments that 
have been raised against the school-savings 
system. 2 





WAR-HORRORS IN WALL STREET 


HE International League for the 

Alleviation of Unnecessary Atrocities, 
or some organization of similar purpose, 
will doubtless be formed soon after. the 
close of the present war. Were it in ex- 
istence at present there might well be laid 
before the august body a report on the 
outrages recently perpetrated in Wall 
Street, in New York City, where for days 
the gutters have been running yellow with 
gold and the cries of the tortured ‘‘lambs,” 
fleeced to the quick or strangled in coils of 
ticker-tape, rise even above the tops of the 
sky-scrapers and cause uneasy turnings 
and quakings beneath the stones in Trinity 
Churehyard. Only a little while ago, a few 
brief weeks, Wall Street bore the quiet air 
of acountry village thoroughfare, where the 
silence was disturbed solely by the defer- 
ential footfalls of wearied brokers’ clerks 
seeking employment. Then some _ bell- 
wether, straying idly in the neighborhood, 
detected in the newspaper-laden morning 
breeze blowing up Broadway the irresisti- 
ble scent of Easy Money. Like catnip to 
the feline is this perfume to the lambs of 
Wall Street. Bleating with ecstatic haste, 
the bell-wether sped to the corner of Broad 
and Wall, and, ‘‘follow-my-leader,” all the 
other lambs sped after him. Perhaps the 
bell-wether found what he sought, fed his 
fill upon it, and got safely away. Certain it 
is that many and many a lamb—yea, and 
many and many an old sheep, whose wits 
were scattered by the subtle fragrance of 
Immediate Wealth no less easily than 
those of the yearlings—rushed in only 
to its own destruction and bitter loss. So 
thoughtless and heedless was the demand 
to buy stoecks—war-stocks, semiwar-stocks, 
possible war-stocks, stocks that beyond the 
range of human imagination could not by 
any possible metamorphosis be converted 
into war-stocks—so overwhelming was the 
stampede to become opulent overnight 
through injudicious speculation, that even 
the brokers themselves, trained by years 
of experience to handle as many of those 
with money to lose as may present them- 
selves, and usually impatient at the small 
supply of them, were forced to put on the 
brakes, and drive, if they could, the wild 
flock back from the edge of the precipice. 
All in all, Wall Street has presented a piti- 
able sight of late. And the fleecing of all 
these ‘‘Something-for-Nothingites” may 
well be regarded as one of the most shock- 
ing atrocities that the war has brought 
forth. It is related that into one broker’s 
office came a man of rather clerical aspect 
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Possible 
color 
treatments 


producing 
rich, lasting 
tones: 

Dark Mahogany 
Old English Oak: 
Flemish Oak 
Weathered Oak 


Mission Green 





Silver Gray 
Natural Varnish 
White Enamel 





Substantial Home, Davenport, 1a., finished throughout in Arkansas Soft Pine 


Only rich, artistic woodwork that will last 
for generations and retain its lustre goes into 
homes of this character. That is why 


Arkansas 
Soft Pine 


—the satin-like finish— 
was chosen for 
this house. 








Home Builders’ Book de Luxe 
on request. Ready January Ist. 
Limited Edition. Requests filled in order 
received. Address Dept. **L.” 


(Free Samples Now) 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS ad 

















Be‘ Good to your Books 


Protect them with a”°Gunn” 


you can start with one book section with top and base, 

at small cost, and add to it as you get more books. 
Doors are removable and non-binding; no ugly iron bands; 
easy to set up or take apart; practically dust-proof; superb 
workmanship. 

Gunn Sectional Bool ded the Gold Medal 
(highest award) at the Panama-Pacific i¢ Industrial Exposition. 

See the famous “‘Gunn” Sectional Bookcase at your deal- 

er’s or write us for free new catalog, illustrated in colors, 
showing Colonial, Mission, Sanitary, Claw foot and Stand- 
ard designs in mahogany and oak to harmonize with their 
surroundings. Prices lower than others. 


Furniture Co 
G Grand Rapids i 
1810 Broadway. 
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HOBUS 


That is the newest word in the 
English language and it means 


Hatch Habit 

One of 

Button also Buying 
Union Underwear 
Suit Satisfaction 


Are you buying underwear satisfaction 
this Fall oris HOBUS new to you? If it 
is, you owe it to yourself to learn what 
it means to button only one button 
instead of ten, to end forever the dis- 
comfort of missing buttons and torn 
buttonholes, to’ enjoy a perfect-fitting 
union suit entirely free from binding, 
gaping or bagging. 


The HATCH ONE-BUTTON UNION 
SUIT is made for men, women and children 
in grades to suit every purse and every tem- 
perature. An illustrated catalogue describing 
the complete line will be mailed free upon 
request to our mill at Albany. 
Prices: 
ery Suits—$r.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50. 
—50 cents, $1.00, $1.25. 
Ladies’ “* —$1.00, $1.25, $2.00. 
isses’ “* —Age 2, 75 cents plus ro cents each even 
year to age 16. 
Sleeping i 2,°3, 4 and 5, 50 cents. 
ents { —Ages 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, 75 cents. 
This garment is featured at 
the best haberdashers’ and 
department stores, but if 
you cannot get it easily and 
quickly, send your chest 
measure, with remittance, to 
our mill at Albany and you 42M 
will be supplied direct, delivery free. 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Manufacturers 
Bseec New York 


Barnes Knitting Corporation 
220 Fifth i, New York City 
Sole Distributor 





who pushed a quantity of paper money 
into the nearest attendant’s grasp with the 
mere pleading request to “‘buy something”’ 
with it. There are other organizations in 
this country that may well envy the power 
to engender such supreme faith as this. The 
New York World, looking forward to the 
day when the bottom will drop out of the 
war-stock market and ‘“‘the fool will be 
answered again according to his folly,” 
recalls the satire of a writer who was one of 
New York’s shrewdest critics: 


Two confidence-men in one of O. Henry’s 
stories scrupulously refused to work New 
York because they did not regard it as 
sportsmanlike. To them it was like dyna- 
miting bass in a Texas lake. Wall Street 
is not much concerned about sportsman- 
ship these days. Its motto is the motto of 
the father of Mr. Dooley’s parlor Socialist— 
““Get th’ goods.”’ 


One of the most significant evidences of 
the state of things in Wall Street is the 
fact that Sunday, October 3, saw nearly 
every office in the Street running at full 
speed, in a frantic effort to catch up with the 
business of the week just past. The New 
York Sun describes this unusual scene: 


When one turned off Broadway into Wall 
Street yesterday—it was Sunday, remember 
—one almost ran into a sign reading: 

“Street Closed.” 

That referred to a section of Wall Street 
between New and Nassau, not to the 
Street. Everywhere brokerage offices were 
open and lights were burning in the great 
office-buildings. Thousands of clerks were 
working their figure-tired brains in an 
effort to clear away the enormous business 
that had been piled up by the record- 
breaking week on the Stock Exchange. 

To these clerks the sign was a great joke. 
Wall Street was anything but closed. 

It was a Sunday in Wall Street such as 
clerks of thirty years’ experience in brokers’ 
offices had never seen before. There may 
have been times in the great bear markets 
of ten or more years back when it was neces- 
sary for some of the clerks to go to the 
office on Sundays to clear away a bit of 
work that had accumulated. But there 
was never such a day as yesterday. 

More than 8,000,000 shares had changed 
hands on the big board alone, to say noth- 
ing of the business in bonds, the dealings 
on the Consolidated and on the curb. 
Vainly had the clerks in the offices of the 
Stock Exchange members worked hours 
overtime throughout the week to clean 
up the business of each day. Million-and-a- 
half-share days, one after another, were 
more than they could cope with. 

All Saturday, Saturday night, and in 
many offices until three and four o’clock 
yesterday, the clerks bent over their desks. 
Even at that hour the work was not done. 
At nine o’clock they were back again at 
their posts, and at six o’clock last evening 
there was work yet t6 be done. 

Brokers were at work, too. That fact 
was demonstrated by the presence of 
innumerable automobiles in Wall, Broad, 
and Pine streets and along lower Broadway. 

While the brokerage houses that deal 
in hundreds and thousands of shares on 
the Exchange had great difficulty in hand- 
ling the rush of business, the odd-lot houses 
were practically swamped on Saturday. 








Let This Woman Cut 
Your Cost of 
Living 

RS. ALICE GITCHELL KIRK 
is a national authority on 
household economics—a leader to 
whom hundreds of thousands of 
housewives look for inspiration. 


Out of her ripe experience she 
devised the original 


Mrs. Kirk’s 
Card Indexed Recipes 


of which nearly 50,000 sets have been sold. 


Accuracy in measuring, the use of ingredi- 
ents that have highest food value, correct 
cooking, mean delicious appetizing dishes, 
without waste and with real economy. 





Don’t putter away with 
the old fashioned, waste- 
ful, cookbook. Send.$2.00 
for a handsome quartered 
oak cabinet, containing 
128 tested, favorite reci- 
pes. Money back if you 
want it. f 


The Alice 
Gitchell Kirk Co. 


1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, O. 








No Wonder it is 
Comfortable! 








The Coward ‘‘ Nature 

Tread”’ Shoe has a sole 

of unusual flexibility 

that is decidedly comfort- 

able. This shoe is designed 

along the natural lines of the 

foot and allows perfect foot freedom. 


The 


“aeG@ us PAT OFF ~ 
Sold Nowhere Else 
James S. Coward 
264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. (Near Warren St.) 
Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 
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They had the utmost difficulty in clearing 
their decks for action on Monday morning. 
One house—and it was not the biggest of the 
odd-lot houses—was preparing to fill orders 
for something more than 2,500 shares that 
had come in from other brokers who needed 
odd lots to meet the demands of custom- 
ers. These orders ranged from one to 
fifty shares. 

Banks, like the brokerage houses, have 
had to toil through the rush of stock- 
buying. Some of the banks have had to 
certify as many as 2,100 checks in a day. 
When a cashier has to sign his name that 
many times he is performing a physical 
task in that alone. It is said that some of 
the banks had to open special offices just 
for check-certification. 

Lines of messenger-boys filled these 
offices and extended to the street in some 
instances. It was said yesterday that 
some of the great banks might have certi- 
fied 3,000 or 4,000 checks in a day. 


One of the strangest sights in the whole 
Wall Street section is the curb market on 
Broad Street, and the present abnormal 
state of the market only intensifies its 
uncanny features, for many of the stocks 
that are being traded in so feverishly are 
sold only in this outdoor market. The 
New York Herald pictures the condi- 
tions here: 


The curb embodies the spirit of reckless 
speculation. When one pauses to watch 
the wildly gesticulating crowd of men who 
each day gather in one of New York’s 
principal streets, blocking traffic and rend- 
ing the atmosphere with their deafening 
clamor, one of the first thoughts that 
come to mind is that here restrictions are 
few and opportunities many. 

The manner in which orders for war- 
stocks pouring into Wall Street from all 
parts of the country are executed on the 
curb is one of the wonders of the present 
day. A sign-language almost as bewilder- 
ing as wireless telegraphy has been de- 
veloped and serves as a means of com- 
municating the orders received over the 
telephones located in the front offices of 
the buildings on either side to the brokers 
in the street. 

A young man pops his head out of a 
window, makes a few rapid and seemingly 
unintelligible signals with his fingers, 
then disappears. A like performance is 
enacted at dozens of other windows at the 
same time and is repeated constantly 
throughout the trading hours. The whole 
queer proceeding recalls the activities of 
a flock of busy swallows which nest in 
holes bored in banks of sand. 

If the man out in Iowa could see how 
his order to buy a thousand shares of 
Electric Boat was filled on the curb he 
might well ask, ‘‘What is the meaning 
of it all?” 

And a year ago Wall Street was the most 
desolate spot in the country. The Stock 
Exchange was closed, the curb market 
was out of existence, hundreds of clerks 
were without employment, and brokers 
generally were struggling under the burden 
of meeting expenses without any income. 
And now already those employed in the 
financial district see visions of well-filled 
Christmas-boxes. Brokers are becoming 
more generous with their tips. The husky 
individual who acts as “official” street- 
cleaner for the curb-brokers sings while he 
Sweeps, 
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KOHLER « 





¥ 


“Colonna” Bath, Plate No. K-64 


This trade-mark appears on eve 
aently incorporated in faint bie 


“Bretion"’ Lavatory, Plate No’K-580 


piece of KOHLER enameled plumbing ware. It is perma- 
ue in the enamel, at the points indicated by the arrows. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


And the permanent trade-mark incorporated in 
the quick-cleansing enamel 

















You who are building homes and apartments or remodel- 
ing have the opportunity to select enameled plumbing 
ware which bears the permanent trade-mark KOHLER 
as a guarantee of its superior quality. 


This trade-mark in faint blue is permanently incorporated 
in the enamel of every KOHLER bathtub, lavatory, 
sink, or other quick-cleansing enameled fixture. 


KOHLER is the only enameled plumbing ware thus 
trade-marked. - All KOHLER fixtures are of one 
quality, the highest—and of uniform color. 





Originators of , Every Kohler 
ONE-PIECE “It’s inthe Kohler: design modern 
Construction Enamel’’ and ‘artistic 


KOHLER CO. orig- 
inated one-piece enam- 
eled bathtubs, lavatories 
and sinks. The KOH- 
LER factory is the larg- 
est in the world devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of enameled plumbing 
ware. KOHLER bathtubs, whether 
built-in or other styles, are quick cleans- 
ing and hygienic in design. ~ 








No antiquated patterns 
are made by KOHLER. 
Your architect will tell 
you that this isa KOH- 
LER characteristic. 
Your plumber is glad to install KOHLER 
quick-cleansing enameled plumbing ware, 
because it costs no more to put in than 
cheap, inferior fixtures, and its many 
superiorities satisfy his customers. 


Write for our descriptive book- 
le-—KOHLER of KOHLER 




















a 
“Ifs in the Kohler Enamel” 
MAKERS OF BRANCHES 
Enameled Bathtubs, KO taal a E re Cc 0 Boston NewYork Chicago 
{Lavatories, Sinks, Etc. Founded 1873 San Francisco [London 
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Dress of finest Crépe de Chine; especial- 
ly designed for stout figures up to 56 bust. 


Black “Canghned Special 24.75 


MART APPARED 


‘or 


TOUT FIGURES 










Stands /or 


Tycos 













Every fashion edict and the favored style which means 
features of the season, adapted by Lane 
Bryant to give the slender, graceful trustworthy 
ines and poise that proclaim the well- 
Fe na peek ogy 354 to 58 bust. THERMOMETERS 
aving workrooms on premises, our 
rices are very moderate. for every purpose 
uits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists, 


Corsets to fit you from stock, no matter what your 
figure or bust measure—all illustrated in “Smart 
yone for Stout Figures’’—the only fashion book 
of its kind published—sent free. Write for it today. 


Write Dept. F-4. LANE BRYANT, 25 W. 38th St., New York 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 








ROCHESTER NY. 


ery Purpose 
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RADE-MARKS 
_* are the guides 
which enable the 
purchaser to repeat 
every satisfactory 
buying experience 
and to avoid the rep- 
etition of every un- 
satisfactory buying 
experience. 


The trade-mark is 
the thing which 
identifies a maker so 
that we can repeat— 
or avoid repeating— 
the experience we 
have with his goods. 


National advertising 
is the thing which 
makes enough of us 
use a product so that 


THE NATIONAL 





MMMM MoT 


Trade-Marks made known through 
National Periodical Advertising 


it can be produced 
economically. 


To be successful, 
trade-marked na- 
tionally advertised 
goods must be gen- 
erally the best goods 
of their kind and 
must be sold at rel- 
atively low prices. 


Trade-marks and 
national advertising, 
working together, 
are the two most val- 
uable public servants 
in business to-day. 
Their whole tenden- 
cy is to raise qual- 
ities and standardize 
them, while reduc- 
ing prices and stabi- 
lizing them. 
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Multiply Your LANGUAGE-POWER by HUNDREDS 


We could go to almost any length in our enthusiasm for an adjective to properly describe the power 
of the Funk & Wagnalls NEW DESK STANDARD DICTIONARY to develop your ability to write 
and talk TO THE POINT! Some folks are worrying through on a two horse-power verbal capacity— 
others can speak and write at eight or ten horse-power, and some at about twenty. The synonym depart- 
ment of this wonderful new book will immediately place at your fingers’ ends JUST THE RIGHT WORD 
with which to express a given idea or make a desired meaning clear. It will add power, and then MORE POWER, 
to your ability to speak and write clear, convincing English. It will put you in the high-speed, 60 horse-powerclass. 








al-lay’, 1 a-lé’; 2 &-la’, vf. [at-LayEp’; AL-LAy’ING.] 
1. To calm the violence or reduce the intensity of; re- 
lieve; soothe. 2. To lay to rest; pacify; calm. 3t. To 
lay aside; put down; overthrow; annul. [< a-? + AS. 


5 te, calm, pose, 
lessen, lighten, mitigate, moderate, mollify, pacify, palliate, 
quiet, reduce, relieve, soften, soothe, still, tranquilize. To 
allay Is to lay to rest, quiet, or soothe that which is excited. 
To alleviate is to lighten a burden. We allay suffering by 
using means to soothe and tranquilize the sufferer; we al- 
leviate suffering by doing something toward removal of the 
cause, so that there is less to suffer; we allay rage or panic; 
we alleviate poverty, but do not allay it. Pactfy, directly 
from the Latin, and appease, from the Latin through the 
French, signify to bring to peace; to mollify is to soften; to 
mitigate is to make mild; we mollify a harsh disposition or 
temper, mitigate rage or pain. To calm, quiet, or tranquilize 
is to make still; compose, to adjust to a calm and settled 
condition; to soothe (originally to assent to, humor) is to 
bring to pleased quietude. We allay excitement, appease 
& tumult, calm agitation, compose our feelings or counte- 





, ‘ mpare ALLEVIATE.— Ant.: 
sane, arouse, excite, fan, kindle, provoke, rouse, stir, 
up. 


You Need This Handy New 


Desk Standard Dictionary 


No handy abridged 
desk dictionary con- 
tains so much of ready 
value and absolute de- 
pendability to the busy 
man. Treats 80,000 
words and phrases— 
has 1,200 illustrations. 
On your desk it will 


and right - up-to-the- 
minute—witness such 
entries as Battle of the 
Marne, Razing of Lou- 
vain, Bombardment of 





Note the Care- 
ful Treatment 











< 
readily settle questions 
relating to spelling— 
pronunciation—correct 
English—American his- 
tory—English History 
—Geography—Science 
— Biography— Litera- 
ture, etc., etc. It is new 


of Synonyms 





and Antonyms 





Rheims, etc. Large 
octavo, cloth, $1.50 
net; with thumb notch 
index, $1.80. Half- 
Leather, indexed, $2.25 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 





THE TRADE OF FILM-DISPATCHING 


CCOMPANYING the rise of the 
movies, a new trade has sprung up 
of which the huge moving-picture public 
knows little or nothing. The only visible 
sign of it that has crossed their path is 
probably the responsible-appearing young 
man in the surface-car or subway carrying 
under his arm a thick metal disk, which the 
initiate recognize as a film-case holding 
perhaps an eighth of a mile of heart- 
throbs. The young man is on his way, pre- 
sumably, from some film - distributing 
center to a distant film-theater, delivering 
the day’s supply of high-class drama for 
which the local clientele, stirred by glaring, 
four-sheet posters, are ravening. Behind 
that young man, if we but knew it, stands 
an army of men and women all engaged in 
the engrossing trade of caring for films 
“between screens.’”’ It is seldom in the 
larger theaters, except in the case of high- 
priced specialties, that a film is retained 
by any manager for more than two or three 
days. Remembering that fact, and reflect- 
ing on the vast number of theaters and of 
films shown by them, it becomes evident 
that some one in the background must be 
spending some very busy days in distribut- 
ing and dispatching all those thrills and 
sobs and laughs to their proper places and 
keeping them in good shape. Hence the 
army and the development of the trade of 
film-dispatcher. 

This trade is, indeed, a busy one, as we 
are assured by those who have explored the 
office of the important distributing centers. 
Several of the busiest, so says a writer in 
The News, of Indianapolis, are to be found 
in that city. Making his way into one 
film ageney after another, he soon dis- 
covers that the query, ‘‘ How’s business?” 


is an anomalous remark. As he says: 


There are no drooping heads, no waiting 
for business. Instead. clerks are saying 
over the long-distance phones: 

‘Yes, Knightstown, we forwarded that 
feature this morning and will follow with 
two new features to-morrow.” 

There is a constant jangling of telephones 
and a confusion of voices talking to 
Muncie, Greenfield, Terre Haute, Vin- 
cennes, Gosport, and every other town in 
Indiana. You hear this: 

“Yes, it’s on the way. 
company has it now.” 

‘““We have forwarded you the cuts and 
the lithographs for ‘Kitty’s Last Court- 
ship.’ It’s a bully feature.”’ 

“There must be something wrong with 
your lenses.”’ 

“That film is in Veedersburg. It will 
be back to-morrow and you ean have it 
Tuesday.” 

“The film is dirty? Send it in and we'll 
have it washed. We're sending you one 
on the five-o’clock car to replace it.”’ 

‘“Yes, we'll get you a Western feature 
for Saturday. We have one that will 
tickle the kiddies.”’ 

All day long the telephones ring, and, 
to the layman, it would seem that the 
agency men would grow impatient. But 
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they are trained to hear and ease every 
complaint. They are a fine lot of strat- 
egists who “‘ know their trade” and handle 
the various managers as they understand 
their temperaments. If the manager is a 
gloomer, they inject sunshine into his 
soul and turn him away from the phone 
an optimist. If he gets gay, they know 
just how to put him back on poise. No 
politician was ever more skilled in the art 
of handling men than these trained logi- 
cians of the movies. 


The lurid lure of the poster is the first 
thing to catch the eye on entering a film 
agency. Posters that have filled their 
purpose and lived their day and those still 
damp from the press hang side by side, 
a vibrant wall-paper in harmony with the 
rushing and bustling of feverish workers 
within the room. Making our way into 
the inner offices, we discover that a film 
agency may include a number of different 
occupations. For example: 


The most interesting feature of the off- 
sereen side of the movie business is the 
way the films are routed from one point 
to another. There is a system about it 
equaled only by the scheduling of trains. 
Films are moved with railroad precision. 
“Molly’s Lost Legacy’? may leave Indi- 
anapolis for Greenfield on the T. H., I. & 
E. traction-car at four o’clock this after- 
noon, show at Greenfield to-night, and be 
back in the agency by midnight. Then it 
is inspected, and if the film has been torn, 
scratched, or in any way disfigured, the 
“bad spot”’ is scissored out, the film recon- 
nected, and then ‘‘Molly’s Lost Legacy,” 
with a bit of the action amputated, will 
catch a 3:45 a.m. train on the Vandalia for 
Terre Haute. It will play Terre Haute the 
next day and evening and jump back to 
Indianapolis, only to be rerouted again to 
Muncie. Films, unlike the legitimate theat- 
rical companies, never have “‘layoffs.”” They 
keep going night and day. 


But the faster they go, the greater is the 
wear and tear, and this has caused the 
other departments of the business to de- 
velop rapidly to the support of the rout- 
ing department. One of these is the in- 
spection-bureau, of which we read: 


Young men and women sit at a long 
table and in front of each is a reel of film. 
The reel is unwound and, as it passes before 
the eye of the inspector, he or she seeks to 
find bad places in the ribbon or celluloid. 
They find kinks in Mary Pickford or Ruth 
Stonehouse, remove the scratches from the 
placid countenance of Donald Brian, Warren 
Kerrigan, or John Drew, and clip a leg or 
two from ‘‘Broneo”’ Billy. The clipt-out 
section of the film will make the spectator 
think he has missed a nice, big chunk of 
acting, but it may be only a few inches 
that have been scissored out to save the 
story from getting tangled up in the 
machine. 

_ Then there is the film laundry. Down 
in the basement of the Central agency in 
Georgia Street is a piece of mechanism 
that looks like a Mergenthaler linotype. 
It is the movie washing-machine. A 
young man, by the use of chemicals and 
the machine, manages to wash all of the 
oil and other spots from the film and 
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for Our Lives 


Father was away. Mother, Betty, little George and I 
were asleep. The fire started in the cellar—hot ashes 
dumped into a wooden barrel. It looked as if we were 
trapped. The flames were creeping up the stairway. 


I groped my way to the hall ‘and located the 
Pyrene Fire Extinguisher. Then I began 
playing the Pyrene on the stairs. In a jiffy I 
had a way opened up for Mother, Betty and 
little George. 


I got them out the front door all right, and 
shortly I had the rest of the fire smothered. 
But it was a terribly close call for Mother 
and the little ones. 


i— 


wees i uh 
wniee ing 4 


Write for Booklet ‘‘The Vital Five Minutes’’ 


Pyrene saves 15% 


Factories, schools, 
on auto insurance. 


theatres, use Pyrene. 
Inspected, Approved and Labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue ’ New York, N. Y. 
Branches in 26 Cities. 

The Pyrene Company, Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen Street, London, W. C. 














for Xmas to Remember os 
Your choice of 100 styles Graffeo Silver Steel Pees 


famous Piedmont southern red 
cedar chests on 15 days’ free 7 : 
are triple silver plated to prevent corroding and to 
make them write smooth as velvet. Made from 
finest grade of carbon steel—in styles and sizes 
to suit. Samples sent free. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO., 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


CITY HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Registered by the University of the State of New York. Homelike 
Nurses’ Residence. 


Two and One-half years’ course of training FREE with three 
months’ probation. 





FREE — A Good Point 


| trial. We pay the freight. A 

Reduced Prices Piedmont protects furs, wool- 

P ens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 

and damp. Finest gift to any woman. Don't miss this liberal offer. 
Write today for big, new catalog and reduced factory prices. 

Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. B, Statesville, N.C. 
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Hospital has 825 beds and affords excellent opportunities for training. 

Requirements—at least one year of High School br equivalent. 

Pupils receive $10.00 per month first year and $12.00 per month 
second year. Uniforms are furnished. For information address 


PRINCIPAL, City Hospital School of Nursing, Blackwell’s 
Island, New York City. 
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An attractive room—until 
the cracks came. Now 
it is unsightly and the 
work of repair will be un- 
certain because the base 
behind the plaster—cause 
of most of the trouble—will still 
be defective. Walls and ceilings 
do not crack if they are firmly 
*‘keyed”’ to the lath back of them. 


Kuno-Burn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


is made with a mesh that imbeds 
itself entirely in the plaster before 


it sets. It is permanent because 
it is a metal lath. 
“‘Practical Homebuilding,” our 


latest booklet, explains how you 
can be sure of walls and ceilings of 
/asting smoothness. Send for it today. 


Send ten cents to cover cost 
of mailing and ask for 
Booklet 709. 


NORTH WESTERN 
EXPANDED 
METAL CO. 

970 Old Colony Building 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 











For Articles of High Grade Read the 
November Number of 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 


$3.00 a year; 30 cents a copy. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 











make it as clear as new. A film that has 
had a run in a mining district comes in 
covered with a coating of dust that only a 
good bath will erase. 


“SUPER-AVIANS” 


IGH above the darkly rolling war- 

clouds floats the aeroplane with its 
dirigeur. Born in time of peace, nurtured 
at State Fairs, World’s. Expositions, and 
Militdraufstellungen, the aeroplane is hav- 
ingastormy childhood and is being ushered 
into its teens in an environment that is 
likely to result in an early maturity. While 
the airman has not yet played the part in 
warfare that was cast for him in imagina- 
tion, his work has been invaluable, as we 
have seen. He is still supreme, barring 
accident and rashness, against the shrapnel. 
His work as war-hawk has done as much to 
force changes in methods of warfare as has 
any other one thing. To the man in the 
trench he is a familiar figure by now, but 
one no less appreciated for that. One 
soldier in Belgium, quoted by the New York 
Evening Post, terms the airmen ‘“‘a new 
race of human beings,” and continues to 
eulogize them as follows: 


Five of the ‘“‘super-avian’’ creatures yes- 
terday evening utterly distracted the Hun 
batteries along our front. The air-spaces 
above were spotted with shrapnel-puffs, 
regularly, in the proportion of currants to a 
well-made plum duff (I can think of no 
other better illustration), and back and 
forth passed the war-hawks with the most 
perfect and practical indifference. 

You hear the muffled ‘‘plop” up aloft 
about eight seconds after you have seen the 
sparking flash of the bursting shell; you 
have even seen the graceful, rounded curl 
of the shell-smoke form and change shape 
before you hear the ‘‘plop.”” When the 
batteries are really busy you see flash upon 
flash away up there, four and five together, 
and soon the flashes merge into a wild con- 
fusion of irregular “‘plops.’””’ The hawks, 
if low down and in great danger, dodge the 
shells by continually shifting their angle 
of flight, darting about here and there; and 
it must need a cool head, and hands, and 
feet that work automatically, up there. 

We have seen flights when it seemed 
impossible for the hawk to miss a shell, 
and then, when the hawk had reached 
safety, we have seen him deliberately 
turn back and return to the same danger- 
zone. It looks like bravado, but it is not. 
That hawk had not finished the task he 
had set himself to finish, so he went back. 
One hawk did this five times while we 
watched from the front trench, and when 
he finally decided to go home to roost and 
regained safety, it was a great relief to 
cheer him, and I hope he heard that 
bottled-up explosion of relief we gave him. 

In the evenings, after sundown, by 
twilight, and against the sunset pinks and 
yellows, the hawks, from all points of the 
Hun front, come home to roost. Gliding 
in, with engines stopt, they swoop in long, 
gradual slants. And when you think what 
they have been through, your thoughts 
break down in a shamed confusion. It 
does not seem fair, in your ignorance, 
complete and dense, even to think of their 
dangers. 





Keeps Contents Icy Cold 
72 Hours or Steaming 
Hot 24 Hours 


Every home has need of an 
Icy-Hot. You will find mary 
uses for it day and night—in- 
doors and outdoors. A neces- 
sity in nursery and sick room 
—indispensable when travel- 
ing or on any outing. Keeps 
baby’s milk at right temperature, or 
invalid’s hot or cold drink all night 
without heat, ice or bother of preparc- 


tion. And every Icy-Hot is as beautiful 
as it is useful. 


Typical Icy-Hot Values 
No. 31. Bottle—Black Morocco Leath- 
er trimming, Pt. $3.50; Qt. $5.0) 
No. 740. Jar—nickle plated, wide mou‘h 

Pt. 2.50; Qt. 4.50 
No, 22. Bottle—Nickle, corrugated 

Pt. 1.75; 255 
No. 615. Carafe, Nickle, Qt. 4.50 

No, 23. Bottle—Enamel—green, wine 

and tan, Pe. 1.50; Ot. 250 

No. 870. Lunch Kit with enameled pi~t 

bottle 1.75 

No. 870. Pitcher—nickle plated 
Qt. 7.50; 3 Pts. 10.00 
All Icy-Hots are thoroughly 
protected against breakage. 

Asbestos pads prevent vibraticn J 

of inner bottle, eliminating breakage 

at neck. Thickly padded spring at 

bottom and thick rubber ring at neck 

absorb all shock. Absolutely sanitary 

—liquids touch only glass. Instantly 

demountable—easy to keep 

clean and sweet. 

Look for the name Icy-Hot 

stamped on bottom. If your 

dealer cannot supply you, ac- 

cept no substitute but write 

us and we will supply you at 

above prices, charges prepaid. 

Write for catalog. 


Icy-Hot Bottle Co., 
Dept. D. 


m Cincinnati, 
| Ohi 





Wonders of Health in Partial Fasting. 


A little Treatise on Health explains this really remarkable 
and effective way to get well. Fasting cured the famous Dr, 
Tanner of Heart Disease, Rheumatism and Obesity. Partial 
Fasting is easier and better in most cases than regular fast- 
ing. The Treatise among many other things tells of a raw 
vegetable that is a Rheumatic Antidote and is invigorating 
to thesystem. Tells how to makea preparation without 
drugs to whiten, clear and beautify the ekin. Another to 
restore color, growth and lustre to the hair. The Treatise 
is 25 cents by mail. With this we send free our Olive 
booklet. Tells of all grades and kinds of Olive Oil and how 
made. Tells why difference in price and quality. All about 
Natural untreated olive oil. How to use. Gives prices of the 
Callahan Special Olive Oil, the pure natural, not chemically refined 
oil, that is suitable for medicinal use. This booklet is free to all. Send 
25 cents and get both booklets, or the olive oil booklet which is free. 

The Callahan Special Olive Oil is for sale at all Riker & Hegeman 
stores and other dealers. 


GEO. CALLAHAN & CO., 215 Front Street, New York, N. ¥. 








A Great Book of Wit 
At A Big Reduction 


“There is a laugh on every page.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Ose BLACK CAT CLUB 


By James D. Corrothers b 
Studies of darky society, presenting 
captivating bits of negro folk-lore, stories 
of ghosts, hoodoos, ‘possum hunts, love- 
making, slavery, etc. Irresistible humor in almost every 
page Causes many a hearty laugh over these clever writings 
The Price Has Through an error in ordering ve 


are overstocked with this one title, 
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Real Parson Brown Oranges 
Now Are Ripe In Florida 


That you can’t find ripe Florida oranges in the 
markets at this season does not indicate that there 
are none. Only a few varieties are yet ripe enough 
to eat. Carney Parson Brown oranges and Carney 
grapefruit, grown on . 

Early famous Lake Weir, in — from 
Carney the North part of the wes 
Grapefruit citrus belt, are earli- To YourHome 
est to mature. Special selections from the Car- 
ney groves are now ready for shipment direct to 
consumers who want better than ordinary fruit. 
Three dozen extra select oranges, or one dozen 
superfine grapefruit, or assorted package oranges 
and grapefruit, prepaid to any address east of 

Colorado, for $1.50. 


Booklet with each order or free on application. 


The Carney Investment Co. 
506 Citizens Bank Bldg., TAMPA, FLORIDA 











Fresh, Wild Grown, Full 
Meated, Exquisite Flavor 
Fine new crop or 
Wabash Valley 
Pecans now seady. 
Thin shelled—easily 
y cracked —appctiz- 
ing —healthful. We 
ship direct to con- 
sumers in 10, 15 and 
20 Ib. cartons at 25c per 
pound, express prepaid east 

of Missouri River. Also Wild Hickory Nuts, Wal- 
nuts and Shell Barks. Order Ten Pound Trial 
Carton Pecans today, $2.50. Satisfaction guarante.d. 


Southern Indiana Pecan Co. 234 Srd Street 


Mt. Vernon, Ind. 






















TEXAS PECAN NUTS 


New crop Pecans direct from native home; 
10 lbs., $2.00; 20 lbs., $3.75; 50 Ibs., $8.75. 
Prices are for choice nuts f. o. b. Coleman. 
2% lb. TRIAL ORDER $1.00 POSTPAID 
to any post office in the United States. 
Remit with order. 





CONCHO - COLORADO PECAN CO., Coleman, Texas 














A valuable manual by James C. Fernald, L.H.D., 
on the correct use of Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
Relative Pronouns, and Adverbs in a concise and 
handy form with a wealth of illustrative exam- 


ples. The authoritative work on these highly- 
important essentials of a fluent style. Indispen- 
sable to teachers, ministers, writers and all lovers 
of ascurate English. Cloth, 
$1.62. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


$1.50 net. Postpaid 
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“x Florida Paper 
\ Shell Pecans 


New crop of finest pecans 
in the world. Highest awards 
wherever exhibited. 
One pound, $1.00 
Three pounds, 2.50 
Five pounds, 4.50 
Ten pounds, 8.50 
Three pounds cultivated 
seedling pecans $1.00. 
Delivered at prices named. 
Money refunded if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. Try them 
and you will order more. 
¥ T. S. McMANUS 
Lake View Pecan Grove, Waldo, Florida 
Ref., First Nat. Bank. Gainesville, Fla. 
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THE FILM PERILS OF CYRIL MAUDE 


HE “reelistic’” school of American 

dramatic art threatens more and mure 
each year to take over the entire dramatic 
interests of the country and paraphrase a 
famous scenario-writer to the tune of “‘ All 
the world’s a film and all the men and 
women merely film artists.”” The ‘‘nickel 
theater’ of earlier days has retired to the 
seclusion of the suburbs. In any metropolis 
the rock-bottom price for admission to a 
picture-performance is a dime. A quarter 
is not by any means an uncommon price. 
In New York we have the two-dollar 
movie; and certain bold hearts have pre- 
dicted moving-picture shows which the 
public will storm for the privilege of paying 
five dollars a seat. But behind the sereen— 
or rather, behind the film—evolution has 
been making the same strides. The movie 
actor—or perhaps we should say, the film 
artist—has prospered in like degree. He 
was once an actor of low esteem; he is now 
of the highest rank. He refers to his less 
fortunate brother of the boards as one who 
“has to talk to get it over.” If the stage 
actor try to refute him, he has only to 
clinch his sneer with the fact that many and 
many a “regular” actor has of late been 
glad to accept lucrative positions with one 
or the other of the big film companies. 

One of the latest celebrated actors to 
step before the camera is Cyril Maude, 
the London actor-manager. In The Sunset 
Magazine he writes a diary of his ad- 
ventures in the capacity of film artist. To 
whet our appetite for his recital, the editor 
of that magazine begs us to consider the 
strange case of this “‘actor-manager of 
London, owner of a playhouse there and of 
half a dozen companies touring the provin- 
ces, and entertainer of British peers at his 
own town house in Kensington and at his 
country house in Surrey,”’ who is manifestly 
an ‘‘aristocratie player, trained in the best 
traditions of the late Victorian stage,” 
now ordered without ceremony “to fight 
duels, make love, leap into the sea, and 
fight Indians and lions from dawn until 
midnight.” - It sounds as tho ‘‘the best 
traditions of the late Victorian stage” 
would have to go by the board in such a 
muddle of circus performances, but as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Maude was engaged in 
interpreting the character of Peer Gynt, 
whose adventures, you will recall, were 
both numerous and varied. Mr. Maude 
begins his diary as follows: 

‘ This is Monday and I am writing to tell 
you about my adventures to-day. Well, 
first of all, I had to be at the studio ready 
drest by eight-thirty, and of course I duly 
was. When I got there I found a whole lot 
of supers waiting about to appear in a 
Virginian ball. After waiting some time 
drest up as a planter about 1840, I was 
told to get into a motor with two seconds 
and a doctor all drest rather as I was, and 
we were taken about three miles to some 
lovely woods in the neighborhood of the 
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Cocoa Beans is Found in 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 





Registered U.S. Patent Office 


This is due to the perfection of the 
mechanical process by which it is 
manufactured, no chemicals being 


the selection and blending of the beans. 
A high authority on cocoa has recently 
said: ‘‘A pure cocoa, unchanged by de- 
structive chemicals, is the best cocoa. 
There is no more need for introducing 
alkalies into cocoa than there is into 
cracked wheat or oatmeal.” 


Beker’s Cocoa is Delicious, Wholesome, 
Pure and of Great Food Value 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Grand Prize, Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
Grand Prize, Panama-California Exposition, 1915 


f used, and to the care and skill used in 
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and Territo 
Supplying the most 


iscriminating de- 
mand in the entire 
world 
The brand repre~ 
sents the highest’ 
quality and ‘grade 
ples on the 


market — 
especially selected 


for flavor 


ORDER A BOX FROM YOVR DEALER AND 
HAVE IT DELIVERED THE SAME DAY > « 


Northwestern Fruit Exchange 






supplied in future 
is increased --- ++» 
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Stories of Old Elgins 


G. M. WHEELER 
$25 to $50 





6000 Miles Without 
a Minute Lost 


“Inthe early spring of 18681 pur- 
chased a G. M. Wheelermovement, 
number 6882, and can testify to the 
admirable qualities of this watch. 
Two years ago (watch was 46 years 
old when this was written) I carried 
it to the Pacific Coast and on my 
return, after an absence of about 
two months, it had not varied one 
minute, as I did not change the time 
to correspond with the longitude 
affecting the change of time.’ 

(ORIGINAL LETTER ON FILE 
AT ELGIN HEADQUARTERS) 

Elgin performance is theresultof pains- 
taking care that is without parallel in the 
art of watchmaking. Human ingenuity 
has been sounded to its greatest depths to 
produce the machines that in turn pro- 
duce Elgin parts of microscopic accuracy. 


Men have been carefully trained to an 
astounding degree of skill and delicacy 
to accomplish the last careful adjustments 
that make Elgin Watches run true with 
the stars and the rotation of the earth. 


Ask Your Elgineer 


He will show youa variety of Elgin Watches 
priced according to fineness and the richness 
of the case. Each measures up to the one 
famous Elgin standard of timekeeping. 


Write for booklet—Elgin Wonder Tales. Send stamped 
and addressed envelope for set of Elgin Poster Stamps. 


ELGIN 


Watches 
AEEP TIME 


LORD ELGIN B. W. 
(Extra Thin Model) 
$100 te $775 


RAYMOND 
(R. R. Watch) 
$35 to $75 
LADY ELGIN 
A wide range of prices 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO 
Elgin, Illinois 








mountains, a lovely drive, and there we 
fought a duel and I duly killed my man, 
after rehearsing it several times; where- 
upon a distracted maiden we had brought 
with us in the car, and with whom I had 
been supposed to be carrying on at the ball, 
rushed to the dying man and wept over 
him! She then abused me in the most 
violent manner, and I went off with my 
second, not caring a rap! And so, as 
Pepys would have put it, back to the 
studio—where I indulged in a ball of my 
own giving and flirted with the maiden 
and was seowled at by the young good- 
looking man whom I had previously killed! 
We also danced a Virginia reel and carried 
on on a baleony and I was struck on the 
jowl (which is becoming rather jowly, by 
the way), whereat I was much incensed 
and challenged the youth to the combat at 
which I had previously killed him! Mean- 
while, in an interval, I had some lunch 
which the faithful Britton had fetched me 
from a pastry-cook’s. Then I was told 
to jump into the car again and I was taken 
to the outside of a lovely colonial mansion 
of mine in the South, and there I was seen 
explaining to some friends in bell-toppers 
that I was going to leave the house and go 
away and see the world! 

The seeond day is like unto the first. 
He goes in a car with ‘‘a strange young 
lady whom I had not seen before’’ and her 
mother to a stunning country-house framed 
in mountain scenery. He continues: 


On my arrival there I found myself 
drinking rather doubtful-looking mint 
juleps with three other boon companions 
in the dress of 1830 or so, and presently 
along comes the girl I had come up with 
in the ear, and she drops her fan. I pick 
it up and follow her, as usual on the watch 
for a flirtation. Then follows another scene 
where I am looking after her as she is 
having tea on the veranda (a man is mowing 
the lawn just in front of us, occasionally 
stopping to watch us, but not often. They 
are more than accustomed to movies here). 
I then find myself in another picture as I 
come up to the girl, sit down, and flirt hard 
(I am getting very used to this flirting busi- 
ness in this piece. It is becoming a habit). 
One or two more scenes and I finish. En 
voiture again! We return to the studio. 

‘*Please, Mr. Maude, will you become 
young Peer Gynt now?” 

Then I set about to try and revive my 
youth and get into my Rip-like rags. 

Again I find a fresh maiden, rather 
plump, but small this time, waiting for 
me. (What a devil of a chap Peer was!) 
I am at once in a scene where her young 
lumpish-looking husband is very much 
upset because, tho he has been that day 
married to her, she will have nothing to do 
with him and has locked herself up in a 
barn. Nothing daunted, I offer to help him 
by luring her out of the barn and then I 
shut him in—and away to the mountains. 
Then home very tired, but mostly tired in 
anticipation of what I have to do on the 
morrow. I have to be up at four! 


And so it goes. In the diary of the next 
few days are many strange glimpses of the 
deeds of this mild-mannered man whom 
American audiences know best as 
Grumpy. Glancing here and _ there, 
we read: 

We reached the island of Catalina. Ina 
very makeshift sort of place I had to make 





up and dress as the slave-dealer. Then we 
did a scene in which I sold slaves to an 
awful-looking villain, a wonderful scene 
with the slaves climbing over the sides of 
the ship and being taken ashore in boats, 
Then followed scenes with one of my 
numerous lady-loves, and finally I had to 
jump clean off the high bows into the seg 
to escape from the police 

I was put ashore in a boat, and we went 
through a scene where I was lunching with 
some friends under a canopy on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, and they deserted me 
and went off with my yacht, and I eurst 
the day I was born and prayed to God to 
avenge me, and while I prayed I suddenly 
turned at the sound of the yacht exploding 
in the distance 

We reached this wild and weird spot 
about 5 a.m. and found buggies waiting to 
take us across the desert through a blinding 
sand-storm to a place called Palm Springs. 
Drest up as a Turk now, if you please, | 
was taken to an Arab encampment on the 
desert’ about seven miles farther on. 
Through sand-storm and over rough places 
we went and at last came in sight of a 
regular Arab settlement. Here I was put 
on an Arab steed and made to enter the 
camp on it. 

On my appearance—after careful re- 
hearsals—the Arabs all rushed at me with 
drawn swords, which was rather embar- 
rassing for the horse and for me, who had 
not ridden for some years. I then had to 
dismount and, holding up my hand, appear 
to bless them, whereupon they all with 
silent movie-voice proclaimed me Allah, 
and I, extremely pleased with their foolish- 
ness, blest them again and went into the 
tent. (All this time the temperature was 
about 105.) 

Then occurred another scene in which 
I was seen watching the dancing-girls (ex- 
tremely immodestly clad, I thought, but 
I dare say I should not have thought so 
had I been a Turk) prancing about. I took 
a faney to one of them (in the picture, I 
mean) and beckoned to her, whereupon she 
immediately flopped herself upon me and 
kissed me hard. Then came another 
scene where the dancing-girl jumped on the 
horse beside me and kissed me again (very 
warm work at 105 in the shade). Then 
we were taken to a forest and some more 
pictures were taken for another part of the 
story: Back to Los Angeles. Ye gods, 


We e were bundled into the car and went 
into the woods up in the mountains, and 
this time I had to do the scenes where I 
met the pure love of my life. I first saw her 
going to church with her little sister (real 
good girls in the movies always have little 
sisters) and her aged but excellent mother 
and her old father. And then I followed 
her up the mountain pass and gazed into 
her liquid eyes with my bleared ones, and 
gazed after her as she walked up to the 
photographer (awfully nice Italian). ...+ 

Then a very strenuous scene in the 
clouds, driving a pair of very realisti¢ 
reindeer up to heaven, in a dream. 
course this meant a great deal of rehearsing, 
and the lights went out and a number of 
things went all wrong. After this I had 
to make up again as the oldest Peer and 
then I went through the most strenuous 
scenes of the lot,in a way. It was the shi 
wreck, where we are on a platform e& 
tremely cleverly constructed to look like 
the deck of a big ship. Five or six met 
stood at the four corners and tilted it this 
way and that, while men overhead sprayed 
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Doubly Safe 





A safe pistol | 
for the home } 
-with two real 
safety devices 

The Smith & Wesson 


Automatic is safe. 


We did not offer it 
for sale until we ‘had 
made it safe enough to 
satisfy those who hesi- 
tated to have pistol pro- |> 
tection for the home. |- 


There are two real 
safety devices — the 
pistol fires when you 
mean to—never before. 


Built strong and 
accurately—like other 
Smith & Wesson Pistols 
—that’s still more safety. 
; Easy to load; easy to 
| aim; easy to clean— 
without removing any 
screws. 
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Ask your dealer to 
, show you the special 
’ features of the Smith 
& Wesson Automatic. 





Booklet on request. 


SMITH & WESSON : 


809 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
























HEDLITE sarery iron 


HE “‘Hedlite” iron has the safety 

lamp needed to perfect the elec- 
tric iron. Won’ t let you forget to turn 
the current “‘off.’’ Saves electricity 
and gives better light than overhead 
lamps. _ Highest grade iron, strong, 
durable, erred finished in nickel. 
Wt. 6 Ibs. ° . Price $4.00 

This Is Its First Xmas. 

An ideal gift for every woman’s per- 
sonal use. In Xmas package. Sold 
by leading dealers, or delivered to 
your door by parcel post on receipt of 
$4.00—$4.50 West of Rockies. 

Our guarantee with every iron. 

Pittsburgh Electric Specialties Co. 


















- 1927 French St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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heavy rain on us from above, and others 
showered buckets of water all over us; 
meanwhile bombs of lightning-powder kept 
exploding, everybody shouted and curst, 
and the Devil or Death or something hor- 
rible came out of the cabin and glared at 
me, and then came an awful scene with 
any amount of terribly realistic waves com- 
ing over me—and at last home to bed by 
ORDO DOG... <<. 2.0 « 

I had to dress up as the semiold Peer 


and go and do a scene escaping from a lion . 


up a tree. First of all, the lion was let 
on to the stage, and then he wandered 
about in front of the camera while the 
Italian in a cage photoed him. Such a splen- 
did-looking lion, too! And then he was 
let out and I was let in and climbed up a 
tree in a tremendous funk, and I came out 
of the stage very dirty and hot after my 
climb up the tree. 

I came back to the studio while some 
of the people were left there to get more 
photos of the lion rushing to the foot of 
the tree raging mad to get me! And here I 
am having a bit of lunch prior to going and 
having a fight with Indians near a cottage 
in the mountains, and then I hear I have 
to go and do a scene in the sea with a cook 
and the Devil! 





VOICES OF THE NORTHERN 
NEUTRALS 


(Continued from page 950) 


this country. So while they rejoice at the 
liberation of poor Poland from the rule of 
the Czar, on the other hand they are filled 
with heartfelt admiration and sympathy 
for France, Belgium, and Servia in their 
gallant fight for existence.” 


Other Swedish papers, however, do not 
hesitate to take a downright pro-Ally 
stand. Thus the McKeesport Svenska 
Verkobladet thinks that the majority of the 
Swedes in Pennsylvania are pro - Ally 
through a dislike of what it terms ‘“ Prus- 
sian militarism,’ and it also believes that 
Swedish distrust of Russia is less marked 
to-day than it was twenty-five years ago. 
The editor of the Salt Lake City Utah- 
Posten says: 


“T do not believe I am mistaken in 
speaking for our readers if I say that their 
sympathies are on the side of the Allies. 
True, they have not forgotten the war of 
1809 with unrighteous Russia, nor the loss 
of Finland, but they have always been 
friendly to England, and while that coun- 
try has often been engaged in war it has 
always been on the side of the greater 
liberty. In whatever land one travels 
over which the Union Jack floats one is at 
liberty to come and go at will. Would that 
our own beloved ‘land of the free’ was as 
liberal in that respect. From France our 
kings of Sweden are descended, and that is 
all that need be said. While there is no 
particular unfriendliness toward Germany 
on the part of the Swedes, a feeling exists 
that should Germany be victorious she 
would rule the other nations of Europe 
with an iron hand; indeed, it is doubtful 
if she would recognize their sovereignty 
at all.” 


In the sister kingdom of Norway, feeling 
seems to be much divided. The Sioux 
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For sale at all the better book, jewelry 
and department shops. Or sent prepaid 
by us direct, on receipt of $12 : : 


GOOD book, a bit of 

music, or an evening’s 
conversation is made the 
more enjoyable by the light 
of this quaint Owl Lamp. 
You will find it a welcome 
addition to your library 
table or a tasteful gift to a 
friend. Made in the artistic 


ARMOR BRONZE 


A seamless armor of pure bronze 
cast over an everlasting core 


In Verde or Statuary Bronze finish. 
It stands sixteen inches high with 
the silk shade of Old Gold or 
Old Rose. 


Our magnificent catalogue, 
sent on request, will show you 
a wide variety of other Armor 
Bronze works of art that have all 
the durability and appearance of 
solid bronze at but a fraction of 
the cost. Door Stops, Book- 
ends, Trays and 
Table Pieces are 
some of the articles 
you will want to have. 
Write to us today. 


“The Intruder’’, the lively little 
fellow off to the right, is a new 
and very popular book-end. A 


pair sent prepaid on " $5.00 


receipt of . 





The National Metalizing Company 
333 Fourth Avenue, near 25th St., New York 
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One Guarantee 
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stop is imperative, 

the tough, frictional 

surface of J-M Non-Burn 

exerts on the brake drum a re- 

; lentless pressure that stays the speed- 
ing car every time. Its reliability is only 
equalled by its long-wearing quality 
which makes fewer replacements neces- 
sary. Ask your cealer for J-M Non- 
Burn and for safety’s sake insist upon 
the genuine. Send for booklet today. 


Other J-M Auto Accessories 
Johns-Manville Speedometer. Long Horn. Carter 
Carburetor. Carter Automatic Gravity Gasoline Tank. 
J-M (Mezger) Soot-Proof Spark Plug. J-M Non- 
Blinding Lens. J-M Fire Extinguisher. J-M Auto Clock. 
Johns-Manville Shock Abso:ber. J-M Narco Tire & 
Top Repair Materials. J-M Dry Batteries. J-M 
Packings and S. A. E. Gaskets. J-M Automobile Tape. 

Noark™ Enclosed Fuses. G-P Muffler Cut-Out. 


Write for booklets 


H.W. Jouns-ManvIi.te Co. 
2¢6 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York CIty 
47 Branches. Service Stations in all Large Cities. 














Just Published 


A Book to Challenge Consideration 
The German Viewpoint On 


The Neutrality 
of Belgium 


A Study of the Belgian Case Under Its Aspects in 
Political History and International Law 


By Alexander Fuehr, Doctor of Law 


Makes three claims which have not heretofore been 
made thus carefully, and from the German Viewpoint, 
for Americans to consider— 

(1) That Belgium was not neutral territory when 
the German army invaded it; 

(2) That, according to the Law of Nations, the 
treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s neutrality has 
been void for many years and has been con- 
sidered so by Great Britain, prior to the war; 

(3) That, even if the guarantee treaty had still 
been in force, International Law fully per- 
mitted Germany to invade Belgium under the 
particular circumstances. 


Price, Net, $1.50; by Mail, $1.62 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





City (Iowa) Visergutten remarks this fact 
and says: 


“Our readers’ sympathy is divided in 
many cases in a marked degree. England’s 
harsh treatment toward Norway can not be 
easily forgotten, and Germany’s outrage 
against Denmark in 1864 is still fresh in our 
memory. Personally, we are afraid that 
the world would be unevenly balanced with 
a crusht Germany. Great Britain would 
be a harassing, dominant Power, especially 
on the seas, and a great menace to the 
commerce of other countries.” 


Similarly, the editor of the Tidsskrift, 
of Red Wing, Minnesota, is not sure of the 
affiliations of his readers, but says that his 
personal sympathies are entirely with the 
Germans: 


“For over forty years Germany has 
been at peace with the rest of the world, 
which is more than can be said of either 
England or Russia. The evident attempts 
of the enemies of the Central Powers to 
induce neutral countries to join them do 
not speak in their favor, if their boast is 
true that they champion the cause of the 
neutrals.” 


The readers of the College View (Neb.) 
Sendebud are divided in their sympathies, 
but the editor 


“Is, for reasons sufficiently conclusive to 
himself, of the opinion that Germany’s 
position in its efforts to put an efficient 
check on Muscovite encroachment on 
Western civilization is correct and deplores 
the stepping in of England to make it 
more difficult for Germany to accomplish 
that end.” 


From Eau Claire, Wis., the editor of 
the Reform and the Lyngblomsten writes: 


“Most of the Norwegian-American 
papers are decidedly pro-Ally, the friend- 
liness toward England and France being 
more marked than any hatred toward 
Germany. Our readers have, I believe, 
a leaning toward the German side, which I 
share. I have a profound respect for the 
German nation, for their public efficiency, 
their system of municipal government, 
their labor legislation, and I think they are 
more practical than we are ourselves. We 
have more to learn from Germany than 
from France, England, or Russia. I must 
admit that the Lusitania affair and other 
subsequent happenings have given my 
leanings severe jolts, so that I have been 
almost neutral at times.” 


The readers of the Duluth Skandinav, we 
are told, sympathize only with Belgium 
and France, while the editor of the Wash- 
ington Posten, of Seattle, considers that the 
victory of the Allies would leave the Seandi- 
navian nations secure in their freedom to 
follow their cultural mission. The editor of 
the Minneapolis Lutheraneren is distinctly 
annoyed at the agitation over the hyphen. 
He tells us that his paper is strictly neutral 
and that the war is a tabooed subject, but 
he thinks— 


**A majority of the readers of our paper 
are of the opinion that strict neutrality 
demands a government embargo on ex- 
portation of arms to belligerent nations. 











WEATHERPROOF BODIES o-FORD CARS 


Make Your Ford An 
All Year Round Car 


The Detroit top is handsomely 
proportioned, richly finished and fits 
snugly over the regular ‘touring or 
roadster body. 

The 7 CO f.o. b. 
Price 7 as” Detroit 
includes Rain Vision, Ventilating Wind- 
shield and Barbour Patent Flexible 

doors. ‘ 

Fits so snugly on car body that joint 
is not noticeable, no overhang. Cannot 
possibly rattle. The interior finishing 
is of Gray Cloth, very rich and pleasing. 
The workmanship is first-class through- 
out. Absolutely guaranteed. Money 
back if not satisfied. 

Write today for Illustrated Book. 


Detroit Weatherproof Body Co. 
498 504 Clay Avenue DETROIT 


ALL MAKES 


TYPEWRITERS | acc prices 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Re- 
builtin ourown Factories. Every machine 
is guaranteed for one year. 


Remingtons $20to$55 Smiths Esto 40 





























Underwoods $35to$60 Royals $25to$45 Bam 
L.C. Smiths $30to$50 Olivers $20to$25 4 


We iiave others. Send for catalog describing 
then, and adress of nearest branch office, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOME GYMNASTICS 
ON LING’S SYSTEM 


By ANDERS WIDE, M.D., Stockholm 

A Series of Daily Exercises Mostly Without Apparatus 
EVERYONE can derive great profit from this sim- 
ee ple, plain, direct exercise at home. 
Based on the celebrated Swedish system. 

“Simple and direct.”—S?¢. Paul Press. 

“A little work of great value.”—Salt Lake Tribune. 

“4 marvelous amount of information of a most prac- 
tical character.”,—New York Sun. 

Price, 50 cents net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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Iam also convinced that American citizens 
of Norwegian descent resent the slur cast 
upon their citizenship by any reference to 
them as ‘hyphenated citizens.’ Their 
loyalty to the American flag has been 
demonstrated and sealed by their blood on 
the battle-fields during the Civil War. 
None the less, if the hyphen be attached to 
their citizenship they are proud of it, 
knowing they are in good company, as no 
American citizen without a hyphen has 
as yet been discovered, for whether the 
hyphen dates back one generation or five 
the rule holds good.” 


Danish- 


American press, the seizure of Schleswig- 


Among the readers of the 


Holstein by the Germans in 1864 has never 
been forgotten, and this probably accounts 
for the fact that the Danish papers are con- 
sistently in sympathy with the Allies. The 
Omaha Danske Pioneer seems to summarize 
the Danish point of view in these words: 


“There can be no doubt that an over- 
whelming majority of the Danish-born 
citizens of the United States lean to the side 
of the Allies—in the first place, because 
they were born in Denmark; in the second, 
because they are American citizens. Com- 
ing from a little country that for fifty 
years has been living within the shadow 
of the Prussian eagle, they can have no 
sympathy for the German cause. The 
Prussian authorities are persecuting and 
oppressing Danes in Schleswig at the 
present moment worse than they have ever 
done before. In a thousand petty ways 
the Schleswigers are persecuted without 
the slightest cause. For example, a man 
who asked in public if Italy had declared 
war on Germany was sentenced to three 
months in prison. People who, moved by 
the sufferings and privations of the Russian 
prisoners of war and under bond on their 
long journey from the Eastern front to con- 
centration-camps in Schleswig, gave them 
food or money were heavily fined for it. 
An old man who for forty-five years had 
lived in northern Schleswig and had always 
been denied naturalization - papers was 
arrested as ‘a foreigner without necessary 
papers” and sentenced to a prison term. 

“Is it strange that Danes in this country 
who constantly get this kind of news from 
home should sympathize with the enemies 
of Germany, especially with Great Britain, 
whose policy in South Africa is so radically 
different? As citizens of this great Re- 
public they feel that a victorious Germany 
constitutes the greatest danger for the 
United States. The German expansionists 
have never recognized the Monroe Doctrine, 
and their plans in Brazil and Mexico are 
well known.” 





Similar sentiments are exprest by the 
Racine Folkets Avis, the Blair (Neb.) Dan- 
skeren, and the Salt Lake City Bikuben, 
which adds that the Danish view-point is 
“not influenced by any special love for 
France, England, or Russia, but from a nat- 
ural, 1 might say inherited, ill-will toward 
Germany. German militarism is responsible 
for this war and all its horrors, and to see 


this Power broken and subdued is the wish 
of every Dane.” 


A former United States Minister to 
Denmark, Mr. Rasmus B. Anderson, who 
now edits the Amerika at Madison, Wis., 
Writes: 


“Ninety per cent. of my readers of 
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It would be difficult to conceive anything more simple—more positive 
or more reliable than the action of the Metering Valve in the Stewart 


With the engine at rest the upper end of the Valve, which is conical 
in shape, will rest on the Valve Seat. The lower end extends down into 
the Dash Pot Chamber, which is filled with gasoline. Through the cen- 
ter of this Valve is the gasoline passage known as the Aspirating Tube— 
into the lower end of this tube extends the Tapered Metering Pin. 

The suct‘on of the motor lifts the Valve from its seat, admitting air and at the 
same time opening the gasoline passages around the Tapered Metering Pin and 
drawing gasoline up through the Aspirating Tube. 
Briefly, the upper end of the Metering Valve measures 
the air and the lower end measures the gasoline; therefore, 
as the suction varies and the Valve moves up and down, 
the gasoline and air admitted must always increase and 
decrease in exactly the same ratio, giving a mixture of 
exact proportion at each different engine speed. 


Our New Catalog Will Give You 
complete details of the exclusive Meter- 
ing Valve feature of the Stewart Car- 


—It will show why the Stewart Car- 
buretor will give you an easier starting 
motor even in the coldest weather. 
—And the colored charts will explain 
every detail of the operation in a man- 
ner so clear that you will see for yourself 
why the Stewart Carburetor makes for 
highest motor efficiency. 

If you are interested in getting the 
new curburetor information just as 
for copy of catalog A-3. If convenient 
tell us make, model and year of your 


Detroit [uBRIcATOR (OMPANY. 


The Stewart Carburetor involves a principle of operation entirely 
different from any other carburetor on the market, and because of its 
extreme simplicity is an instrument that anyone can easily understand. 
Gasoline and air are accurately measured at any position of the 
throttle so that the right mixture is automatically obtained at every 


You only have to understand the Stewart principle—the way in 
which the Metering Valve performs its functions—to see that the 


result is a mixture which will give perfect combustion under all 
conditions—and perfect combustion means maximum power, 


The Automatic 
Metering Valve 
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One of the world’s largest makers of 
gineering Specialties 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO, 














EVERYTHING ABOUT 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN A NUTSHELL 


A great, big encyclopedic work covering 
the whole field of photographic knowledge 
and practise. The greatest book in the entire 
field of photographic literature—the result of the 
cooperation of many men, each having special knowl- 
eige of his own particular branch. Your outfit—your 
studio—your factory, is incomplete if you do not 
Possess this all-inclusive work. Its alphabetical 
arrangement automatically solves every problem of 
photographic practise, chemistry, etc., etc. 


Large Quarto, Cloth, about 600 Large Double Column Pages, $3.75 Net: by Mail 24c Extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 





Cyclopedia of PHOTOGRAPHY 


For the Amateur, the Professional, the Manufacturer, the Artist, the 
Scientific Student, for EVERYBODY Interested in Photography. 





A hurried glance through its pages reveals (among hundreds 
of other things) such practical topics as: Photographic 
Chemistry—Enlarging— Developing — Retouching—Va- 
rious Processes—Artificial Light—Flashlight— Portraiture 
—Wild Animals—Architecture—Autochrome Process— 
Backgrounds—Filling in Backgrounds—Copyright— Bas 
Relief—Printing—Translating Photos into Line—Draw- 
ings—Night Photography—How to Fit Out a Dark Room 
—Enamel Surfaces—Fixing—Framing—Shutters—Lenses 
Ss —Indoor Work—Instantaneous Photography— 
Natural Color Photography — Paper—Snapshots—Ex- 
posures—Stereoscopic Photography—etc., etc., throughout 
the entire list of photographic eee. The book 
is profusely illustrated with half-tones, color pla 


2 tes and 
numerous diagrams. 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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*; BLACK. SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders. 





Your gun, your -pocket-knife, an 
old book or magazine, a glass of 
water and a coin the size ofa 
quarter, are all you need to prove 
that The Black Shells will give you 
better results than any others. 

Write your name and address and that 
of your dealer along the margin of this ad- 
vertisement and return to us. We willsend 
yon an order on your dealer for three free 

lack Shells and send complete instruc- 


tions for making interesting, simple, de- 
cisive shell tests. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
2217 Trinity Building, New York 
NATIONAL LEAD Company, General Selling Agents 
Also Joun T..Lewis & Bros. Co.,. Philadelphia; 


UNITED LEAD Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 
Leap Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast. 
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OVW irre ieraca Come 
WANTED IDEA Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. 

Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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VITTEL) 


GRANDE SOURCE 
French Natural Mineral Water 


Its noted remedial virtues have 
won it the indorsement of the 
French Government (Minis- 
terial Decree, Dec. 29th, 1903). 


It is regularly used by the phy- 
sicians of France and by many 
noted American practitioners 
in the treatment of rheumatism, 
gout and kidney troubles. 


Yearly sale exceeds twelve 
million bottles. 


Bottled only at the Spring at 
Vittel (Vosges Mts. ), France, 
in quarts, pints and splits. 





Write for illus- 
trated booklet. 


EDWARD LASSERE 
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Norwegian or Danish birth and descent are 
strongly anti-German. The secular Nor- 
wegian and Danish-American papers are 
well-nigh’unanimously anti-German, but I 
regret to note that some of the Scandina- 
vian-American religious organs show pro- 
German tendencies, but this may, in part 
at least, be accounted for by the fact that 
Luther was a German. My paper Amerika 
is decidedly anti-German. At the begin- 
ning of the war, in response to the Presi- 
dent’s appeal, I announced that the policy 
of Amerika should be neutral, but I ob- 
served how Germans by birth or descent 
were doing all in their power to create a 
pro-German party in the United States, 
and I conceived it to be my duty to 
counteract this agitation with all the energy 
I could commend. I have done my best 
to show that Germany is guilty of having 
caused the most horrible war in history, that 
Germany did violate Belgian neutrality, and 
that Germany has committed abominable 
atrocities in Belgium and France.” 


Whatever may be the opinions of other 
Seandinavian religious papers, the only 
two Danish church organs which have sent 
us their views show no signs of those 
German leanings which Mr. 
deplores. For example, the Vaegteren, of 
Harlan, Iowa, says: 


Anderson 


‘‘Our sympathies are on the French and 
English side. We wish we could love the 
Germans, but we can not. They have ill- 
treated us too many times. We abhor 
them because of their domineering spirit 
and their militarism. Even from a Chris- 
tian point of view it is impossible to love 
them because of their gross teachings in 
philosophy and theology. We sympathize 
with the French because of that people’s 
liberty-loving spirit and democratic gov- 
ernment. For Old England the Danish 
people have nothing but love, and we do 
not fear the Russians as some Scandinavi- 
ans do, for while they are the least en- 
lightened people they are perhaps the most 
God-fearing of them all.” 


These are, strong sentiments, but they 
are mild compared with those exprest by 
the editor of the Chicago Evangelisten, 
who says: 


“The majority of our readers hate war 
and love peace and can not therefore have 
any sympathy with the nation that glories 
in war and carries it on in the way that the 
Germans do. Personally, I have no sym- 
pathies with the Germans because I do not 
believe in the righteousness of the mailed 
fist or of a military juggernaut. I do not 
believe that these things are a necessity in 
the affairs of humanity to-day, and I be- 
lieve the world would be better off without 
them. 

‘‘Furthermore, I might also say that I 
have no sympathy whatever with those 
who try to hitch deviltry with prayer in the 
way that the Germans have done. It is 
impossible to have any sympathy with 
those who try to make God a partner in 
the works of hell.” 


Unlike the press in the mother country, 
the Dutch papers in America are unani- 
mously pro-German. Unqualified sympa- 
thy with the cause of the Central Powers 
is exprest by the Huisvriend and by De 
Boodschapper, of Grand Rapids, and by 
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Razors 


make 
smooth 
shaving 
a daily 
delight 


With a 

Torrey 

you always 

shave clean 

and smooth, 
because it has 

the perfect shav- 

ing edge. Adjusted 

to glide over the face 
at theright angle. Cuts 
close, without pulling, 
without roughing the skin. 


A Real Man’s Razor— 


this beautiful razor is one of the finest 
examples of Torrey skill in razor mak- 
ing. It guarantees comfortable shaving. 


If your dealer hasn't Torrey razors, write 
to ust we'll tell you where to get them, and 
send you FREE booklet, ‘‘ How to Shave.” 


The Torrey Honing Strop has no equal 


The J. R. Torrey Razor Company 
Dept. L, Worcester, Mass, 
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Plant Bulbs Now for Spring Flowers 
Beautify home grounds! Pleasure great 
—investment small. We early contracted 
cream of 1915 Holland crop. Quality high- 
est—prices lowest. We tell how to plan 

and arrange them to beautify yards and 
homes FREE. Our offer—3 assorted Hya- 
cinths,6 assorted Tulips,6 le and 6 Double 
Daffc odils, 6 Giant Jonquils, 6 Crocuses, mailed 
for 50c. Free planting plan with every order. 
Gatioway Bros. & Co., Box 2501, Waterloo, Ia. 


WANTED AN IDEA! siicte ‘tines 
quale thing to 


patent. Protect 
your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.”” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 


ESARHADDON, KING OF ASSYRIA, AND 
OTHER STORIES. Three allegorical stories, by 
Leo Toxrstoy. Small 12mo, cloth, 64 pages, illus- 
trated. goc. net. (Hour-Glass Series.) unk & Wag- 
nalls Company, Pubs., New York. 
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75 cents per volume. Intensely interesting little 
books to read and study — mighty handy and 
practicable for quick and ready reference. By 
Sherwin Cody famous modern teacher of prac- 
tical English. 


Story Writing and Journalism 
A_ valuable little course full of useful hints for all 
who would put more power and punch into stories, 
advertisements, letters, booklets, < speeches, sales talks, 
etc. Takes up journalism, short story writing, material, 
ideas, plot, how to write, etc., etc. Cloth bound, 126 
Pages, 75 Cents postpaid. 


How and What to Read ~5‘;‘" 
erature—what constitutes a good Poem? Essay? Novel? 
Modern Literature. How To Read the Best 
Poetry—How To Study Shakespeare—The 
Romantic Novelists, Scott, Hugo, Dumas 

he Realistic Novelists, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac— 
The Short Story, Poe, Haw- 
chorne, on. —- DEPENDABLE 
or young people, etc. oth, 
130 pages, 75 cents postpaid. AUTHORITATIVE 

= Pp i 

Grammap ~ 22; 
intensely interesting. He 
makes the study of grammar 
deli iitfully attractive. Inval- 
uable as an ever-handy little 
reference book. Cloth, 127 pages, 75 cents postpaid. 


—The Study of Spelling — 
Word Study Letters and Sounds —- Word- 
Building-Rules and Applications — Pronunciation — 
A Spelling Drill, etc. Cloth, 128 pages, 75¢ postpaid. 


Composition > 2.3.2 iiie” sane a 


little course. in 
writin, ing. Takes up the method of the masters—dic- 
tion, figures of speech, style, humor, ridicule. The 
rhetorical, impassioned, and lofty styles. Recerye, 
criticism. The style of fiction, narrative, desc) iption 
and dialogue. Epigrammatic style. Simplicity. Har- 
mony of style. Imagination and reality. Contrast, 
etc., etc. Cloth, 128 pages, 75 cents postpaid. 


—_ t 
Dictionary of Errors ~ 33.05%: 
ence and help in matters of punctuation, capitalization, 
pronunciation and grammar. Explains and corrects 


errors in business and social letter writing. Errors in 
the use of words, etc. Cloth, 136 pages, 75c postpaid. 


Funk & Wagnal]s Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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De Hollandsche Farmer, of Moline, Mich. 
The editor of the Paterson, N.J., Het Oosten 
tells us that Dutch residents in America of 
long standing favor the Allies, pro-Ger- 
man sentiment being confined to ecompara- 
tively recent immigrants. Perhaps the 
Dutch-American view is best exprest by 
the Chicago Onze Toekomst, which says: 


“This is a war between British conceit 
and German Kultur, both of which are 
second to none in Europe. All other 
causes are secondary. To destroy German 
commercial competition, England held out 
to Russia the glitter of the fulfilment of her 
long-cherished dream of an all-Slav empire 
with an outlet on the Mediterranean; to 
France the return of her lost provinces, and 
to Italy the humiliation of her ancient 
enemy, Austria. All these nations took the 
bait as England had intended, and now they 
are suffering from it. Of course, England 
never intended to take an active part in the 
fighting herself, except to rule the waves 
and waive the rules, and in the end.to get 
the lion’s share of the spoils. However, 
Germany and Austria have proved a good 
deal stronger than she had expected.” 


De Vrije Hollander, of Orange City, 
Iowa, tells us that— 


“When the war started the majority of 
Dutch sentiment was with Germany be- 
cause nearly everybody hates England, 
not only on account of the Boer War, but 
for reasons of long standing; but during the 
last six months the feeling of our readers 
has undergone a distinct change, and the 
Lusitania and other happenings have not 
made it any better for the German cause. 
Our sympathies now are not with England 
and her Allies, but we are strongly op- 
posed to such a military system as Germany 
has now exhibited.” 


It is a curious fact that a great number of 
papers have definitely refused to express 
an opinion at all, some of them saying that 
they have no sympathy with any of the 
nations engaged in the present struggle and 
are looking only for peace, others declining 
to express an opinion as a matter of prin- 
ciple. As an example of this class, we may 
quote the 
which says: 


Chicago Svenska Socialisten, 


“We do not lean to one side or the other. 
We consider it immaterial to the workers 
of Europe whether the Teutons or the 
Allies win the war. We have no national 
sympathy. Oursympathy with the suffer- 
ers is equally divided among the workers of 
all the belligerent nations. We divide the 
blame for this fearful catastrophe between 
the capitalistic classes of both warring sides, 
well knowing that the present system of 
society has bred, and always will breed, 
wars as long as it continues to exist.” 





A Bad Night.—They were sitting hand in 
hand on the gnarled trunk of a fallen oak. 
_ “IT dreamed of you last night,” she said, 
in a rich coekney accent. 

_“ Did you, really?” he inquired, and a 
unt of red suffused his brow like the blush 
that kindles on the timid cheek of morn. 

“Yus,” she said, “I allus dreams when 
I ’as a good tuck-in of lobster and rhubarb- 
pie afore goin’ to roost.” —Tit-Bits. 
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“No Hill too Steep, 
No Sand too Deep” 


oD HNL: a Ne 


New Detachable Sedan 
Top $210 


For Models “34” and “348” 





Quickly changes your touring car into an all-season 
model. Cleverly designed, and so beautifully built, that 
many owners will convert their cars into permanent 
Sedans by its use. Fits flush with the body, and literally 
becomes a part of it, because it is expressly built for 
these two models. 

It is interchangeable with the touring top without any alterations of body. 


Fits snugly and tightly around the windshield, and is fastened to the body by 
the regular top irons. 

Windows are crystal plate glass—usually thick and clear—are fitted with anti- 
rattle devices. Glass in doors can be easily raised or lowered. 

Beautifully lined with gray whipcord—fittings heavily nickeled—electric 
dome light—in short a really fine Sedan top that harmonizes accurately with 
the body lines and fits to perfection. You will be delighted with its beauty 
and completeness. : 

Price $210. Deliveries can be made now. 


Model ‘‘34”’ Four, with $1195 


Detachable Sedan Top 


Order early. 


Model “348” Eight, with 

Detachable Sedan Top $1405 
Motor 314 x 5 in.; 112-in. wheelbase; Motor 27@ x 434 in.; 112-in. wheelbase; 
32 x 4 in. tires, fully equipped, includ- 32 x 4 in. tires, fully equipped, includ- 
ing one-man touring top, electric ing one-man touring top, electric 
lighting and starting system. lighting and starting system. 








Write at once for Catalog and literature giving complete information 
about the new Jackson line, including new seven-passenger “8” at $1685 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
1318 East Main St., JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL WHICH HAVE THE ALLURING POWER 


OF CARRYING THE IMAGINATION OF STAY-AT-HOME FOLK INTO THE 
FAR-OFF DELIGHTFUL REGIONS OF THE EARTH 





The Land of Veiled Women. Some Wanderings in 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. By JOHN FosTER 
FRASER. $1.75 net, by mail $1.86. 

We travel from town to town, from scene to scene, 
asin a world of dreams. His informal manner of 
writing gives the author a chance to introduce bits 
of personal experience, gaining something of the 
realism of a diary with none of the limitations of 
that form. 


The Desert Gateway. Biskra and Thereabouts. By 

S. H. LEEDER. Illustrated. $1.75 net, by mail $1.87. 

This book is the record of a long sojourn at Biskra, 

a beautiful oasis which has for centuries held the 

Arabs in thrall with its mysterious fascination. It is 

also the only accessible work of its kind to the region 
described in ‘‘The Garden of Allah.” 


The Other Side of the Lantern. By S1r FREDERICK 
TREvEs, LL.D. An Account of a Commonplace 
Tour Around the World. Illustrated. Popular 
Edition, $2.25 net, by mail $2.40 ; Original Edition, 
$4.00 net, by mail $4.21. 

A’work which, owing to its delightful style and 
vivid description, has gone into many printings to 
supply the publicdemand. The author visited many 
places denied the tourist and met the men who were 
making the history of each country. 

The Amazing Argentine. A New Land of Enter- 
prise. By JOHN FosTER FRASER. 8vo, cloth. Illus- 
trated. $1.50 net, by mail $1.62. 

Hedescribes the wonderful resources of the country; 


its unusual development, and social and industrial life 
and customs of the Argentinians. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Is This 
1.0.U.Good? 


OULD you be surprised if you 
found out that a man’s signature on 


an I.O. U.. under certain circumstances, 
isn't worth the paper it is written on? But under 


other circumstances the I. O. U. is_as good and 
sound and legally binding as any note could be. See below 
for legal but cistinct and plain explanations of the 1.0.U. 


STORY CASE BUSINESS LAW, in just 


7 volumes, brings the law right home. Makes it 
plain to the banker, business man tor — to men in 
general. Study of Law revolutionized! Made plain and easy! 


All 7 Volumes—$2 a Month, Total $1752 


a (Better summary at $17.50 than the $75 and $385 sets) 


All the law a business man needs made plain 
and clear. At last, law brought within reach of 
every man. The Harvard Case System (originated at 
Harvard and adopted by the leading universities) adapted 
to others than lawyers by addition of illustrative story case, 
Every business law point is fully covered and indexed—s 
pr ready refere! 


For instance, turn to the index on notes— 
sub-index I. O. U. Then on page 44 of Vol. IV. it 
is made p'ain and clear: If the I. O. U. shows to whom of 
whose order the money is porate, if it is a real promise to 
pay, it is a note and legal y binding. But if no words like 
‘to be paid in 30 days’’ or other certain forms are added, 
or no person named to w to pay, then the 1.0. U. is 
worth nothing. The story case explains, 


2 

: . Sample Pages 
Send the coupon now for these free sample 
pages and full particulars of our offer by which you 
can get this remarkable set of seven volumes foronly 50 centa 
down. And that small amount only after you have had the 
entire set for a full week in your own home on free ex- 
amination. Send the coupon for free sample pages. 
Write while this liberal offer is still open. 


__ Commerce Clearing House__ 
Dept.2377 6 No.Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Please.send.me full particulars of your Free Readin 
Offer and 50-cent-down popenien on “STORY-CAS 
BUSINESS LAW.” Also free sample pages and liter- 
—— i these books, I assume no obligations 
wi '° 


Name 





Addr 

















The SECRETS of Tangled 
Diplomacy in the BALKANS 


are unraveled by one of Europe’s leading diplomatic 
agents in a stirring and startling new book just. pub- 
lished. In its pages you may get a clearer conception 
of the underlying causes of the great war now raging in 
Europe. 


The NearEast from Within 


By “A High Political Personage” 


who prefers for the time being to remain unknown. It 
is a large volume with a number of engravings of per- 
sons prominent in Balkan history. The author has 
lived and performed many trying political duties in the 
Courts of the Near East. His revelations are from first- 
hand actual observation. The Outlook, New York, says 
of it: “‘The book should prove profitable reading to 
many by indicating influences which have been moving 
under the surface of things and by bringing out the 
personalities who have really, though not always osten- 
sibly, dominated them.” The Brooklyn Daily Eagle says 
it is “‘an intensely interesting narrative of the Balkans 
and their relations with Turkey, Russia, Germany, 
Austria and England.” Large 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. 
$3.00 net; by mail $3.16. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Unchecked.—‘‘ How did Teller get his 
cold? ” 

** All the drafts in the bank go through 
his cage.’”’-—Boston Transcript. 


Suspicious.—F RiENp—“ So this is one 
of your jokes, is it? Ha! ha! ha!” 

Humorist (testily)—‘* Well, what are 
you laughing at, anyhow? Isn’t it a good 
one? ’’—Passing Show. 


Not His Fault.—Muistress—‘ Mary, 
your young man has such an air of bragga- 
docio about him.” 

Mary—“ Yis, pore lad, he worruks in a 
livery-stable.’”’-—Dartmouth Jack-o’ Lantern. 


Identified.— Binxks—“ Shafer, do you 
know that woman across the street? ” 

SHAFER—“ She certainly looks familiar. 
Let me see. It’s my wife’s new dress, my 
daughter’s hat, and my mother-in-law’s 
parasol—sure! It’s our cook! ”—Macon 
News. 


A Greater Folly.—One day at Little 
Rock, where the Detroit team was playing 
an exhibition, old Red Donahue, who in his 
day was the sharpest-tongued man in base- 
ball, was tossing them over and letting the 
Little Rock batters hit at will, to the great 
delight of the spectators. 

“Oh, Red, you’re easy, easy, easy,” 
shrieked one very wild fan who was getting 
on Red’s nerves. 

““T’m not half as easy as you are,” re- 
torted Red. ‘“‘ You paid fifty cents to see 
me do it.””—The American Boy. 


The Patriot.—A Belgian cripple stumped 
about Brussels declaring, ‘‘ We gave those 
Germans a rare hiding before they got to 
Brussels.”” He was handed up before a 
stony-faced circle of German officers, who 
decreed, “‘ You will be shot—unless you 
become a German.” 

The cripple thought it over and was 
sworn in as German there and then. The 
chief German officer took him by the hand, 
saying, ‘“‘ You are a German now.” 

As he left, the cripple muttered, ‘‘ Those 
Belgians gave us a rare hiding before we 
got to Brussels.” —Tit-Bits. 


A Wayward Tongue.—The chairman of 
the committee was addressing a meeting 
at a teachers’ institute: 

‘** My friends, the schoolwork is the bul- 
house of civilization, I mean—ah—” 

He began to feel frightened. 

“The bulhouse is the schoolwork of 
civ—” 

A smile could be felt. 

““The workhouse is the bulschool of—” 

He was evidently twisted. 

“*' The schoolbul is the housework—” 

An audible snigger spread over the 
audience. ' 

“The bulschool—”’ 

He was getting wild. So were his hear- 
ers. He mopped his perspiration, gritted 
his teeth, and made a fresh start. 

“The schoolhouse, my friends—” 

A sigh of relief went up. Hamlet was 
himself again ! 

e gazed serenely areund. The light of 
triumphant self-confidence was enthroned 
upon his brow. 

“Ts the woolbark—” 

And that is when he lost consciousness. 
— Answers. 


Are you alive? 


Is your work a drudge or 
a pleasure? Do you desire 
dynamic force and buoyant 
health to compete with your 
fellow man? You can de- 
velop it. Blood is life. 


ENERGIZED BLOOD 


puts the bloom of youth in 
your cheeks, restores lost 
ambition, banishes that men- 
tal depression and _ physical 
fatigue, gives new life and ener- 
gy to every cell and tissue of 
your body and fills you with the 
thrill of joyous living. I can energize your 
blood. I can make every organ do its work 
perfectly. I can increase your mental and 
physical efficiency. I can and guarantee to 
make a happier and better human being of you, 
Prof. W. P. King, President Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, says: ‘‘] took this course six weeks 
ago when my nervous energy was very much run down 
and the strain of my offcial duties was literally crush- 
ing me. It has built up my nervous system till I now 


have no ‘nerves’ and my blood is energized in a manner 
that is surprising.” 


Ogden System of Energy 
Building 


is a course of health culture and internal exercise 
developing vitality and strength in men and women, 
young or old. Taught by mail. No dieting. No 
drugs. No apparatus. Not a drudge but a delight. 
Just Nature’s own common sense easy-to-follow 
rules. Not an experiment but a time tested reality 
endorsed by thousands who have followed the course 
and KNOW. My FREE Book, “ENERGIZED 
BLOOD,” will help you. Write for it TODAY. 


The Ogden College of Physi-Culture 





406 Bell Block CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Saving Money for Authors 
is the purpose ofa handbook prepared by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt. D., LL. D., Managing Editor of the “STranparp Dic 
TIONARY.” Tells many possible economies learned from long 
experience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, 
etc. ‘Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’ 
Fifth revised edition just published. Cloth,75c postpaid from 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 

THE IRIS teresting people, and nobody 

knows them better than Justin 
McCarthy. He knows their past as thoroughly as he does 
their present, and when he tells all about both in his book 
“Ireland and Her Story,” he makes a story which the 
critics unite in pronouncing ‘‘as fascinating as a novel.” 
One might add that this brilliant little history is much more 
fascinating than many novels, and better yet, itis true. The 


priceis only $1 postpaid, 
THE IRIS their rollicking humor and keen 
wit. Good stories of them are 
always welcome. Certainly when one ot the cleverest of 
Irish storytellers brings outa book it can not fail to makea 
hit. Seumas MacManus is the present day Prince of I 
Storytellers, and his book “* The Red Poocher,” has been 
preeted everywhere with such superlatives of praise that it 
is useless to try to quote them. May as well let every 
reader invent his own exclamations of delight when he 
closes the book, It can be had for 75 cents postpaid. 


ONCE MORE, are lovers 

through and through. When 

we want an ideal love story, 
we pick out a gallant, poetic, passionate Irishman and his 
blue-eyed colleen, and we are pretty sure to develop a love 
story fit to set to music or put upon the stage. There are 
always novelty, humor, tenderness, passion, and some 
times tragedy in them. Anna MacManus, sometimes 
known as ‘* £thna Carbery,” the wife of Seumas Mac 
Manus, was endowed with a rare insight into the character 
and nature of these people—her people. With the penof 
an artist and a great love in her heart, she has written six 
beautiful, throbbing, magically appealing Irish love stories 
which now appear in the book “‘The Passionate Hearts, 
a treasure for any one. The price is 75 cents postpaid. 


THE IRISH icsietcior: 3 wealth of 


legend, folk-lore, and mythol 

ogy. The wonderful doings 
of their ancient kings and warriors read like fairy tales, 
such indeed they are in large part. Magic swords, spears 
and armor; the miraculous “‘ quicken-tree,” grown froia 8 
fairy seed ; the fairy fleeces ; the wonderful whistler whose 
fite-like notes charmed his enemies into fateful sleep ; the 
superhuman prowess of the old-time heroes; the devotion 
of friends and the relentless hate of enemies—all play im 
portant parts in the legendary past of this picturesque 
people. Anna MacManus, author of “ The Passionate 
Hearts,”” has given us nine stories of Irish adventure, 
legend, and mythology in her new book “In the Celtic 
Past.” The stories giow with warm color and throb with 
chivalrous action and exciting adventure. The price 
“*In the Celtic Past ” is the same as that of “‘ Zhe Past 
tonate Hearts,” 75 cents postpaid. 

New York 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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Misunderstanding. — “ Reggie would 
tango perfectly but for two things.” 
“Yes? What are they?” 
“His feet..””— St. Patrick’s 
Calendar. 


Monthly 





Unanswerable. — Hortense—‘“‘I_ can 
only be a sister to you, Alphonse.” 

AtpHonseE—‘ Then give me back my 
presents.” 

HortENSE— Why, Alphonse! Who 
ever heard of a sister doing such a foolish 
thing as that? ”"—Judge. 





Too Easy.—‘‘ What did you say your 
business was? ” 

“T am a critic.” 

“ You criticize people? ” 

“You might say so, yes.” 

* And do you mean to tell me you get 
paid for that? ’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Explicit—‘‘ Are you of the opinion, 
James,’’ asked a slim-looking man of his 
companion, “that Dr. Smith’s medicine 
does any good? ”’ 

“Not unless you follow the directions.” 

“What are the directions? ” 

“Keep the bottle tightly corked.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 





Spoilsport.—‘‘ Young man,” said the 
magistrate severely, ‘‘ the assault you have 
committed on your poor wife was most 
brutal. Do you know of any reason why I 
should not send you to prison? ”’ 

“Tf you do, your Honor,” replied the 
prisoner at the bar, hopefully, “it will 
break up our honeymoon.’’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Where Safety Lies.—‘‘ I see when a man 
runs for office he has to put himself in the 
hands of his friends.” 

“Yes, my dear.”’ 

“Tf a woman ran would she have to put 
herself in the hands of her women friends? ”’ 

“T suppose so.” 

“Well, I don’t imagine many women 
willrun. Think of taking such chances! ”’ 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Not to be Fooled.—‘‘ Tell me _ noo, 
Jamie, what was the most wonderful thing 
you saw when at sea? ”’ 

“T think the strangest thing I saw was 
the flying-fish.”’ 

“Noo, laddie, dinna mak’ a fule o’ yer 
mither. Wha ever heard o’ a fish fleein’? ” 

“Another strange thing I saw when 
crossing the Red Sea. We dropt anchor, 
and when we raised it again there was one 
of the wheels of Pharaoh’s chariot entangled 
on it.” 

“Ay, laddie, I’ll believe that. 
Scripture for that.” —Tit-Bits. . 


We've 


Shortest Short Stories. 
Chapter I—IIl. 
Chapter II—Pill. 
Chapter III—Bill. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Chapter I—Beau. 
Chapter II—Dough. 
Chapter III—Show. 
—Zanesville Signal. 
Chapter I—D. T.’s. 
Chapter II—M. D.’s. 
Chapter III—D. D.’s. 
—Boston Advertiser. 
Chapter I—Jug. 
Chapter II—Jag. 
Chapter I1I—Jugged. 
—Columbia State. 











Spe ERTTTHTS 








ALONG THE “APACHE TRAIL” 


Do not fail to take this marvelous motor side trip 
through Arizona’s National Reserve, visiting the famous 
Roosevelt Dam, the Copper Camps, etc. It is a fasci- 
nating part of your journey to or from the _ 


CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


When you travel by the magnificently equipped trains of the 
Southern Pacific— Sunset Route 

New Orleans Los Angeles San Diego 

The Sunset Limited 

and other splendid trains afford luxurious daily service at no extra fare. Water or rail routes 

ween New York and New Orleans. Choice of return routes. Write for illustrated booklets, 


New York City San Francisco New Orleans Houston 
3 Flood Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


San Francisco 


Broacway 











| NAN Wi} Hl 
AAA 








|HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenville Kleiser | Cosh fe ee eae ae a 


A practical manual for self-instruction by a master of the subject.| For back numbers of The Literary Digest, July 4th, 
Invaluable for the teacher, minister, business-man. Contains many 11th and 25th, 1914, and semi-annual indexes of he 
choice selections for practise. Cloth, 543 pp. $1.25 net; postage 12c. Literary Digest for Vols. 45, 47, 48 and 50 mailed to 





e us at once, we will pay 5c per copy. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-860 Fourth A New York 
c ais proctactcons fe Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


A Healthy Brain and a Healthy Body 













































How To Get and Keep Them 
FIVE NEW BRAIN AND BODY BUILDING BOOKS 
Written in_ direct helpful style—no fads—no An intensely interesting and inspir- 
freakish and impracticable advice— ing volume giving valuable hints and 
who would make a small invest- mental, physical and moral 
ment in life’s greatest asset Poise and strength. Getting rid 
wearisome series of hard exer- | Each | new and Profitable ones, etc. 
cises, just light health-bringing Cloth bound, profusely illus- 
. 
and easy to adopt. Cloth bound, - ° e 
fusely illustrated, 60c. ’ ”~— Health and Right Breathing 
Many diagrams outline 
An easyand interestingcourse ofhealth the positions of the organs of the body 
A few minutes aday will keep you fit— It deals with the values of different 
im slows how to relieve indigestion, consti- kinds of breathing—breathing for power—for repose—for voice 
} 50c. 
trated, 50c. 


Health Habits and How to Train Them Healthy Brain and Healthy Body 
just plain HELP for every man helps for the cultivation of 
‘sat | SOc 
—GOOD HEALTH. No tiring, of harmful habits — forming 
practises and habits worth cultivating trated, 50c. 
A valuable handbook for every man 
Health Culture for Busy Men and woman. M: 7 os 
habits, practises,exercises for busy men. and show how breathing affects them. 
pation, obesity,etc. Cloth,illus- production, ete. Cloth bound, profusely illustrated, 


Health for the Young 
Hints and helps which will lighten the responsibilities ot child training. 
A valuable guide for the rearing of lusty, sturds boyhood and girlhood— 
for the attainment and preservation of mental, moral and physical poise and 
power. Cloth, illustrated, 50c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue New York 
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elected Farm 
Mortgages 
Netting 
6% 


in amounts from 
$500 to $12,500 
ranging between 
25% and 40% of 
the present value 
of the land alone. 
These mortgages 
are secured by 
operating farms 
located in thriv- 
ing and _ highly 
productive sec- 
tions where 
values are moder- 
ate and are stead- 


ily advancing. 


Ask for Circular 
No. 892R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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INVESTMENTS ~AND ~ FINANCE |} 








THE NEW -ERIE’S NEW SURPLUS AND 
THE ROAD’S EIGHTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


& ROM returns already received, and 
those in prospect, it is estimated that 
the surplus of the Erie Railroad for the 
present calendar year, which is also the 
Erie’s fiscal year, will be over $5,500,000, 
and there are reasons for believing it may 
go higher still. The road is now handling 
the largest gross business it has ever had, 
but these conditions have not as yet taxed 
the facilities which in recent years have 
been added to the road. The Erie has been 
doing a gross business of $72,000,000 for 
this calendar year, whereas it is equipped 
to do a business of about $100,000,009. 
The large volume of $72,000,000 is being 
handled, says J’he Wall Street Journal, 
‘‘without any apparent effort, without 
congestion of any kind, and more cheaply 
than ever before.”’ Officers of the road 
“are eager to test out the road’s capacity.” 
At present, however, the capacity is a 
long distance from being fully taxed. 

Gross revenues in September this year 
were 12 per cent. higher than they were in 
September last year, and for October it is 
believed that the improvement will be 
still greater, one estimate being that the 
earnings may reach $6,500,000, whereas 
last year they were $5,533,000. For the 
ealendar year 1915, the net revenue, after 
deducting operating expenses and taxes, 
will, it is believed, reach $18,000,000, which 
would provide for the entire fixt charges of 
the year and leave $3,000,000 to spare. To 
this $3,000,000 will be added ‘‘other 
income,” the total of which is not likely to 
be less than $2,500,000, so that the surplus 
for the ealendar year would be at least 
$5,500,000. Erie’s ‘‘other income’’ comes 
from coal properties, which yielded last year 
$2,852,000, and in 1913 yielded $6,133,000. 

These conditions on the Erie give special 
interest to a celebration of the eightieth 
anniversary of the birth of the road, which 
will take place on November 6 next, at 
Deposit, N. Y. For some reason not here- 
tofore well understood, but which will 
probably be explained at this celebration, 
Deposit, which lies on the Delaware River 
east of Binghamton, was chosen as the place 
where ground for this memorable enter- 
prise was to be first broken in 1835. The 
identical spot where the first shovelful of 
earth was taken out of the ground is now 
eovered by a fitting monument erected ten 
yearsago. The spot lies within the grounds 
of the present station. The shovel used on 
that oceasion, still preserved by the Erie, 
is now at No. 50 Church Street, in this city. 

At the first breaking of ground James 
Gore King was president of the road. 
Deposit was then an old lumber-station 
comprising not more than a dozen houses. 
The name of the place had come from 
the fact that lumbermen from adjoining 
territory used it as a place where lumber 
could be delivered or ‘‘deposited”’ and put 
on rafts for transportation down the Dela- 
ware to Philadelphia. This place was used 
for a large territory and in preference to 
the neighboring Susquehanna, because the 
Delaware’s course was much more direct and 
its waters generally were deeper. Mr. King, 























in his address at the breaking of ground, is 


Scene 


credited with having said that ‘‘what now 
appears a beautiful meadow in this valley 
will in a few years present a different aspeet 
—a tract of rails with cars passing and 
repassing, loaded with merchandise and 
products of the country.”” Mr. King was 
daring enough to predict that the freight 
on the Erie, ‘‘ within a few years,” would 
amount to 200,000 tons. Last year the 
freight transported over the road amounted 
to 42,874,312 tons. An early time-table 
of the Erie shows that, from Goshen to 
New York, a distance of forty-six miles, a 
passenger-train was at one time allowed to 
eonsume five hours, that is, to make less 
than ten miles an hour. 


LOSSES DUE TO THE PANAMA 
BLOCKADE 

“Fifty per cent. of the cargo-capacity of 
regular Panama steamers has been auto. 
matically wiped out by conditions arising 
out of the landslide blockade in the 
Canal,” says a writer in The Journal of 
Commerce. An official estimates the pro- 
spective financial loss that these lines will 
meet as in the neighborhood of $500,000 a 
month. These losses include such extra 
expenses as will be incurred in securing 
temporary service from railroad-lines, the 
use of the thirty-day longer route by way 
of the Strait of Magellan, the loss in 
schedule-time for steamers, and the coin- 
cident inability to carry the usual heavy 
eargoes. Following are other items in the 
same paper's article: 


“Information obtained at the offices of 
the Luckenbach Steamship Company is to 
the effect that, owing to the limited load- 
ing and unloading facilities available at 
the Cristobal and Balboa entrances to the 
Panama Canal on the Panama Railroad 
route, the transshipping of cargoes across 
the isthmus will not allow the ‘turning’ 
of a ship within less than fifteen days, 
while the ordinary time in which the ves- 
sels through the Canal have been ‘turned’ 
was seven days. At the Cristobal entrance 
there are only thirteen piers available for 
wharfage and only five at Balboa. 

“The transshipping of the Luckenbach 
steamers’ freight overland via the Panama 
Railroad is being done at the rate of 8 
per ton. This rate does not include, ac- 
cording :to the announcements of the 
Panama Railroad, any coverage for pos 
sible claims on damage or recooperage, or 
other items, which may arise as the result 
of accidents or losses during the trans- 
shipment process. Neither does it include 
the wharfage or other port dues collected 
from} the company for each steamer ul- 
loaded at either entrance to the waterway. 

“Some portion of these additional ex- 
penses, due to the blockade of the Canal, 
is expected to be made up by the Lucken- 
bach Company through small advances m 
their rates on the principal commodities 
which their vessels handle. In this con- 
nection, however, the line is exercising 
every care that the advances do not bring 
their rates up to a level whereat they 
would result in complete diversion of the 
traffic which they ordinarily would handle 
to the rail-and-water and all-rail routes 
across the continent. In meeting this 
contingency the company is understood te 
face not only heavy financial losses, but 
serious losses in the volume of freight which 
it might otherwise successfully obtain. 

‘Shipping interests say that the Panama 
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present tie-up of traffic for a number of 
years, with consequent heavy financial 
josses to all the steamship-lines which have 
undertaken to develop the all-water coast- 
to-coast traffic via the new waterway 
since it was officially declared opened. 

“One of the immediate results of the 
blockade of the Panama route, following 
the advances in freight-rates which the 
water-lines will enforce in the next few 
days, to compensate them in part for the 
heavy additional expenses incurred on their 
respective alternative services, will be the 
restriction of the territory on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards from which 
the water-lines may hope to secure freight, 
in competition with the Southern Pacific 
(Morgan Line) via the Galveston water-and- 
rail line, and the all-rail transcontinental 
routes. 

“The average losses on each steamer of 
the regular Panama Canal lines which will 
directly result from the blockade in the 
waterway are authentically estimated at 
about $5 per ton. This average includes 
extra costs imposed on the lines through 
the longer routes which they must employ, 
as well as other additional port - charges 
and items arising from the blockade, such 
as the loss of time on each steamer under 
present high steamer-values. 

“The fact that the lines do not have to 
pay any tolls for passage through the Canal 
is not held to be an important item for 
consideration, inasmuch as it is fixt at 
about 85 cents per ton, which is easily 
absorbed by the additional fuel-oil ex- 
penses to be met by the lines through the 
use of alternative and longer routes, as 
well as the delay at the entrances to the 
waterway before actual exchange of cargoes 
overland may be attempted. 

“The average daily losses of the Panama 
steamers which are involved in the costly 
delays arising out of the Panama Canal 
blockade are fixt at about $1,600. The ag- 
gregate steamer-losses, it is explained, are 
therefore extremely heavy, when it is con- 
sidered, for instance, that the American- 
Hawaiian Line is using no fewer than sixteen 
large-sized vessels in the Panama trade, 
while the Luckenbach and Grace interests 
are using more than a dozen steamers. 

“On some of the larger Panama steamers 
the average daily losses in steamer-values 
reach as high as $2,500. The average 
period of extra delay involved in the case 
of the Luckenbach‘ships, which are trans- 
shipping their cargoes across the isthmus 
via the Panama Railroad, is ten days, 
while on the ships of the American- 
Hawaiian Line, which are utilizing the 
alternative Magellan route, the extra voy- 
age involved is thirty days. 

“The fact has also come to light that 
the heavy losses which the Panama lines 
are facing as the result of the blockade 
may yet be charged up to the United 
States Government. While the Panama 
Canal Commission some time ago made the 
ruling that the Government could not be 
held responsible for losses arising out of 
delays or accidents occurring in the Panama 
toute, there has never been a court-ruling 
on the matter.’ 


A WIDOW’S INVESTMENT OF FORTY 
THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Some one recently wrote to The Wall 
Street Journal, saying he had “about 
$40,000 to invest for a widow who is 
absolutely dependent upon this income 
for the rest of her life.” She was willing 
that he should invest it so as to give a net 
return of about 4 per cent. In making a 
teply to his inquiry as to how the invest- 
ment could best be made, a writer for The 
Journal said: 


_ “You ean secure better than 4 per cent. 
jmeome and still have ‘ safety first’ in your 
lvestment. High-grade municipal bonds 
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European Prestige of 
Real Estate Bonds 


For half a hundred years and more, bonds based on improved real 
estate have been a favorite among conservative investors in France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy and other European countries. 


In France, the home of thrift, with generations of experience in the 
selection of sound investments, such bonds have long been the most 
popular type of sound investment security. 


Backed by their European prestige, and adapted to American con~ 
ditions, real estate bonds directly secured by First Mortgages on 
the best improved, income earning property in the larger American 
cities, have gained a wide market and an enviable record in this 
country. 

This record is indicated by the fact that no investor has ever lost a 


dollar of principal or interest on any securities purchased of us since 
this House was founded, 33 years ago. 


utter vt nA 


We will be pleased to correspond with conservative investors ana 
to prove to them the soundness of these bonds, which combine the 
attractive income yield of 6% with unquestionable safety. They 
are issued in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, making them 


available for sums of any size, and mature in se installments. 


Write today for Booklet No. K-644 
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LATS CHICAGO 


MONE WALL STREET \; 
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DANFORTH 


FARM MORTGAGE | 
INVESTMENTS 


WE OFFER, subject to previous sale, at 
par and accrued interest, the unsold por- 
tion of a Farm Mortgage issue of $25,000, in 
denominations of $500 and $1000, bearing 5% 
interest, payable annually July Ist, and se- 
cured by a first lien on FARM LAND in 
Central Illinois worth $71,600. 

The Farm will easily earn-more than three 
times the annual overhead for INTEREST. 
and Taxes. The moral risk is A No. 1. 


Complete information concerning this 


ULTIMATE 
OWNERSHIP 


of high-grade dividend paying stocks 
and bonds is the object of the 


PARTIAL PAYMENT METHOD 


A small first payment and suc- 
ceeding monthly payments complete 
a transaction of this nature in about 
a year. 

All dividends from date of first 
payment belong to purchaser. 

This plan is fully described in our 
Booklet No. 33. 


Harris, WINTHROP & C9? 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


The Rookery 15 Wall Street 
Chicago New York 














issue will be furnished upon request. 








Ask for Descriptive List No. 650. 











(foxuanioma FARM MORTGAGE CO.(inc) 
Oklahoma City. U.S.A 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO., BANKERS 


INCREASE Your INCOME Founded A.D. 1858 Washington, Mlinois. 


Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted. 


Waite for New List No. 524 Ano Free BOOKLET. 





First Mortgages on Oregon 
Washington & idaho Farms conservatively worth three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. rite for list. 


Bevereaux Mortgage Co. “ENS 



















HE mortgages represent not more 
than fifty per cent of a conservative 
valuation of the properties. These are 
carefully selected by experienced bank 


ae per cent first mortgages on 
Jacksonville and Tampa improved 
business and residential properties are 
dependable investments free from spec- 


ulative features. These thriving cities officials. Offered in. convenient 
are the largest in Florida, with values on amounts of $100, $500 and $1,000. 
a substantial foundation. Write for particulars. 

United States Trust & Savings Bank 55-57 Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Fla. 











JACKSONVILLE AND TAMPA FIRST MORTGAGES 
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5% 


1916 to 1938 inclusive 


constantly increasing equity. 


requirements. 





First Mortgage 


Railroad Bonds 


Maturing Serially 
Yielding 4.50% to 5.50% 


1. These bonds are secured by an absolute first mortgage on the 
entire property of the company, 


2. The bonded debt. of $5,500,000 is only 62 per cent. of the 


replacement value of the physical property. 


3. The company owns in fee over 99% of its right of way, and 
is, therefore, non-dependent upon franchises. 


4. . Serial maturities and stringent mortgage provisions assure a 
5. Net income considerably more than double annual interest 


This is a standard Railroad issue offered upon a Public Utility basis 


Send for descriptive circular D-31 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. La Salle and Adams Sts. 
BOSTON BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
Halsey & Co., Inc. Munsey Bldg. 424 California St. 
London, Halsey & Co., Ltd. St. Louis, 516 Security Bldg. Geneva, Switzerland 











Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 











SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


Thedemandin unsettled times for g« d first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stal.ility 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—theyare 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and nota 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 

sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10. 

AURELIU 


















How to Argue and WIN! 


By Grenville Kleiser, Author of “How to Speak in Public,” etc. 


Do you need concrete suggestions for training your mind 
to accuracy of thought?—for training yourself to be tactful 
in approaching men to win them over to think as you do? 
Grenville Kleiser, the well-known public-speaking coach 
and instructor, can give you these Jractical suggestions. 
His methods are the result of many years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching men to ¢hink on their feet. He insists 
on cleamess and conciseness of statements, skill in the 
selection of words, and the cultivation of.a strong, forceful 
personality. What does it mean to the lawyer?—to the 
preacher?—to the business man?—to the politician?—to the 
salesman?—to YOU?—to be able to Argue and WIN! 


Cloth, $1.25 net. Average Carriage Charges, 12c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and London 


How To Get Rich 
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——by following a plan clearly explained in ‘ The | 
Book of Thrift,” the new guide to financial success | 
by T. D. MacGREGor. You can do it if you get a | 


copy of this remarkable book and yourself adopt its 
plan of saving and investing. 

All the wisdom of genuine thrift is packed within 
the covers ot this 350-page volume, and it is all yours 
for one dollar, 

Probably this would be an extravagant claim were 
the book entirely the work of any oneman, no matter 
how much of an authority he might be, but in 


The Book of Thrift 


Why and How to Save and What 
to Do With Your Savings 
Mr. MacGrecor has been as much editor as author in 


that he has brought together and set down in most inter- 
esting and practical form the. best results of the no agg 
h + agg 





observation and practical of t 
thrifty men and women. Not the least valuable of the 
book's og chapters 1s that containing helpful quota- 
e lips of one hundred and sixty-eight suc- 
cessful men and women of every age and clime. Other 
features of the book of inestimable value are the true 
stories of saccess through systematic saving and wise in- 
vesting, compound interest tables, and practical hints for 
saving in che home, the office, the factory and the farm. 


Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Only the Choicest6 to7 
Percent Stocks 


We offer only the 
choicest industrial 
Preferred Stocks. 
Our judgment of them 
is based on a long and 
successful experience 
during which no client 
haslost a dollarof prin- 
cipal or income on our 
preferred issues. Send 
for descriptive list of 
current offerings net- 
ting 6 to 7 percent. 
Our 68 page book 
“Investing Under Ex- 
pert Direction” sent 
free on request. 


The Geiger-Jones 
Company 
Investment Bankers 


504 Market Avenue, North 
Canton, Ohio 
































For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No, 
77. $25 Certiticatesot Deposit also tor saving investors. 


& CO. Lawrence.Kans 











“SAFETY FIRST” 
INVESTMENTS 


Since 1883 Our First Farm Mortgages 
ave been purchased by investors ev- 

erywhere without the loss of a dollar. 
“We're Right On The Ground,” and 
know conditions thoroughly. 

Our 6% Farm Mortgages 
are not affected by changes in the fi- 
nancial or 3olitical world. They do not 
fluctuate tn value, and return interest 
unfailingly. Write for Book- 
let “A,” and list of offerings. 

E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Est. 1883 

Capita) aad Sorpias, $400,000 











are now selling at prices to yield about 
414 per cent., and the highest-grade rail. 
road bonds which are legal for savings. 
bank investment in States having eop- 
servative banking laws like New York 
can be secured to yield 41% per cent. and 
more. The fact that such railroad bonds 
are now low is an argument in favor of 
their purchase, as their security is not 
affected by the movement of the market, 
Their low prices are due to the fact that 
interest-rates the world over have been 
advanced by the war and to the more 
temporary effect of foreign liquidation of 
our securities. While they may go lower 
because of the war, there need be no fear 
regarding the payment of interest and 
principal on these high-grade bonds, and 
they are attractive at this time for the 
purpose for which you desire them. 

“For a widow’s investment, where 
absolute safety is required, we would con- 
fine our selection to the highest -grade 
issues found in the list of bonds legal for 
New York savings-bank investment. This 
list does not include public-utility issues, 
and altho there are some _ high - grade 
bonds in this class we do not include them 
in our list below for that reason. The 
investment should be made in many differ- 
ent issues, as you suggest, thus distribut- 
ing the risk over the entire country, both 
in municipal and railroad bonds. The 
ideal investment would be to exhaust the 
available fund by purchases of one each 
of bonds from the following list, or of not 
more than three in any of the issues which 
you particularly like: 

“State and municipal: 


Yield Yield 
< Cc 
C 


N. Y. State 414s, 1965.. 4.10 Milwau. 414s, 1916-35. 4.25 

Delaware 4s, 19 .20 Minneapolis 4s, 1944... 4.35 

Rhode Island 3s, 193: 05 Newark, N. J., 4s, 

Tenn. ref. 4s, 1917-55... ROO 

Boston 4s, 19: -14 Pittsb. 414s, 1916-38... 4.20 
4.12 
4 
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Chicago 4s, 1 .25 Providence 4s, 1945. ... 















Cincinnati 414s, 1955... 4.37 St. Louis 4s, 1941...... 4.00 
Cleveland 4}9s, 1949... 4.37 San Antonio 41s, 1916- 
Detroit 4s, 1944....... 4.25 eee nak 
Jacksonville 415s, 1937. 4.52 Springfield (Mass.) 344s 
Jersey City 414s, 1961.. 4.40 Os i. 4.2 
Kans. City 419s, 1933.. 4.28 Wilmington  (Del.) 
Louisville 314s, 1943... 4.05 414s, 1953-1962. .... 4.40 
Railroads Price Yield 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fé general 4s, 1995.... 9115 4.40 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist cons. 4s, 1952....... . 8% 4% 
Balt. & Ohio prior lien 314s, 1 91 4.70 
Buffalo, Roch. & Fitts, cons. 41; Ds iccncas Se 4.50 
Central R. R. of N. J. general 5s, 19 aan 45 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy general 4s71958...... 90 4.50 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy, ll. Div. 342s, 1949... 84 4.40 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul general 449s, 1989.... 973 4.61 
Chicago & Northwestern general 5s, 1987...... 109% 4.55 
Del. & Hudson first and ref. 4s, 1943........ 94 4.38 
Great Northern first and ref. 444s, 1961...... 9515 = 4.50 
Louisville & Nashville unified 4s, 1940... .... 91 4.60 
Louisville & Nashville general 6s, 1930. . . 111g 4.92 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L. Ist cons. 5s, 1928... 104 4.59 
N. Y. Central Ist 314s, 1997...............6- 78 4.50 
Lake Shore Ist general 314s, 1997............ 82 4.30 
Michigan Central Ist 3s, 1952............. 80 4.64 
Norfolk & Western Ist cons. 4s, 1996......... 91 4.40 
Northern Pacific prior lien 4s, 1997 91 4.40 
Pennsylvania consolidated 414s, 1960......... 103 4.35 
Philadelphia, Balt. & Wash. Ist 4s, 1943....... 961, 4.20 
Southern Pacific Ist and ref. 4s, 1955 ........ 84), 4.88 
Union Pacific Ist mortgage 4s, 1947.......... 938 4.41 
Union Pacific Ist and ref. 4s, 2008............ 85 4.72 


“All of these bonds are legal invest- 
ments for savings-banks in New York 
State. In making our choice of municipals, 
we have, as a rule, taken issues of the 
latest maturities so that the fund will not 
have to be reinvested soon. Some of the 
other issues of these cities might be more 
available, and they can be secured to 
return approximately the same yield. We 
advise you to make the purchases through 
a reliable bond house which specializes 
in municipal bonds. In addition to being 
the safest form of investment, municipal 
issues are exempt from the Federal income 
tax. If the income of the investor is not 
over $3,000 a year, however, this does not 
need to concern her, for the present at 
least. ? 

‘The difference in yield on the railroad 
bonds is a fair measure of their compare 
tive security or of their marketability. 
They all belong in the first grade, however 
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and will give safety first in the investment 
both as to principal and interest. In the 
ease of the 34 per cent. bonds the higher 
yield is due to the present unpopularity 
of such low interest-rates. For a long- 
term investment, in which these issues may 
be held to maturity, they are as suitable 
as the higher interest issues of the same 
security.” 





CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE BALKANS 


October 13.—Under constant attack since 
the 8th, the Servians give way stub- 
bornly. The German advance from 
Belgrade and Semendria on Pozarevac, 
five miles south of the Danube, is re- 
ported blocked in the Morava Valley, 
altho certain to take the town. South 
of Belgrade the Servians flee before the 
Austrian troops to the heights of Avala. 
Terrible casualties in the armies seeking 
ingress by the Save and Drina are 
rumored. To the south the Montene- 
grin Army, which has been fighting 
constantly since the European War 
began, is holding out successfully. 

‘The Roumanian Cabinet pronounces in 
favor of neutrality, while supporting 
military precautions on all frontiers. 


October 14.—The Germans take Pozarevac 
and continue down the Morava Valley. 
A struggle occurs between Bulgarian 
and Servian troops for the command of 
the passes and heights on the roadway 
to Sofia. 
Servia declares that ‘‘ Bulgaria began war 
against us treacherously without a 
declaration of war. 


October 15.—Great Britain declares war on 
Bulgaria. 


The American Red Cross in Belgrade, 
which has survived one Servian and two 
Teutonic bombardments, reports itself 
intact and still working. 


October 16.—The Allies blockade the 
eighty-mile strip of Bulgarian sea- 
coast on the Aigean Sea. The Allied 
troops at Saloniki entrain for Gievgeli, 
on the Servian border. Heavy cannon- 
ading is reported from the neighbor- 
hood of Doiran, east of Gievgeli, where 
the Servians are said to be holding off 
the Bulgars successfully, and even ad- 
vancing on Strumidza, Bulgaria. The 
Bulgarian intent here, as in the north, 
is to seize the Saloniki-Uskub-Nish 
railway. 


October 17.—Our minister at Bucharest, it 
is reported, receives from the Servian 
Minister a protest against the exter- 
mination of the Servian civil population 
by German troops. 


October 18.—Points of conflict in Servi ia 
are at Enos, on the Bulgarian sea- 
coast, where an Allied army has landed; 
in southwestern Bulgaria and south- 
eastern Servia; at Vranja, on the 
Uskub-Nish railroad at its nearest 
point to the Bulgarian frontier, where 
the Bulgars are being driven back; to 
the north, and opposite Nish, where 
the invaders are held at the border; 
and in the upper valley of the Morava, 
where the German forees advance 
slowly against savage resistance. In 
the northwest no advance by the in- 
vaders is reported. 


October 19. —The Bulgars and Austro- 
ermans, it is claimed, are rapidly 
pushing in on Servia’s strongholds. 
Austrians, to the northwest, are crossing 
the Save and sage saga | on Shabatz. 
The Bulgars take the village of Sultan 
Tepe, near Egri Palanka and east of 
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Smart 


gone its way. 


Gravure Style Panels 
Mailed on Request 


Wholesale Tailors 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A’ Stein-Bloch suit 
will continue to be 
‘smart’? long after 
the ordinary suit has 


The secret of **smart- 
ness’’ lies in the tail- 
oring — Stein-Bloch 
tailoring is the result 
of **Sixty-One Years 
of Knowing How.’ 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CoO. 
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THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 


ST 





pom bec Down | 


Don’t be bothered with yc eh — 
bulging out in front. Wear 


“Missin-Link ” 


This simple and practical (invisible) | 
device positively holds shirts down 
smooth and supports thetrousers. If 
your dealer hasn't it, send 25c to 
| 
| 
| 


WILSON-ROCHE MFG. CO. 
103 Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. | 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph.D., M.D. | 
Plain Truths of Sex Life and Eugenies all should know. Treats fully | 
on Sex Matters for young women and men, fathers and mothers. 
Relationship during engagement and marriage. Sexual Ignorance | 
cause of —— evils, crime, etc. New and complete; lilus.; 320 pages. | 
ONLY $1.00; postage 100 








extra: mailed under plain wrapper. 
. 0. Box 851, Dept. WX-182, Phila | 


Write for offer to agents and mail-order dealers. 








Just Issued 
Roya Acapemy PICTURES 


AND SCULPTURE, 1914 
THE ANNUAL ART PUBLICATION 


treasured for its beauty and value—a sumptuous rec- 
ord of all that is finest in the World of Art this year. 


OVER 200 REPRODUCTIONS 
in superb half-tone, on Art paper, large enough to 
give an excellent idea of representative originals in 
the latest Royal Academy picture show. 


t=" NOTABLE AND EXCLUSIVE PICTURES 


Complete in one volume, cloth, gilt nate with color 
frontispiece; price, carriage paid, $1.75. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Story of a Wonderful 


Development in Education 


A New Method of 
Teaching 


History 
English 

Civics 

Current Events 
and 


Geography 





Visavia HiGH ScHoon, Visaria, CALIFORNIA 


35,000 Pupils Studied The Literary Digest 


as a text in the classrooms of the High Schools, Colleges, and other Educa- 
tional Institutions last year. This school year we have multiplied their number. 
Here are a few of the hundreds of glowing testimonials we have reeeived 
from Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers showing how 


It Arouses Enthusiasm in School Work 


_ _“It puts new life into the work of History and Geography,” says a Super- 
vising Principal in Pittsburg. 


“Our students in Civics have been enabled to form correct judgments “T had always endeavored to get my’classes interested in Current Events 
aay A a rag) of eee” says the Director of Debating put had never caaupened in pe oa eee well. Now, however, the whole 
in Central Migh School, in Memphis. class watches the doings of the world,” is the statement of a teacher in Red- 
“The teacher as well as the student grows in interest and enthusiasm __ field, S. D 
every day,” declares the Superintendent of Schools in Rusn City, Minn. 


“Tt is the means for increasing interest for which I have been searching,” 
testifies a teacher in Shawsville, Va. 


: “Tam highly gratified at the enthusiasm with which my pupils are enter- 
_. “A new link between home and school is forged,’ says ateacherinEng- _ ing into this new phase of their fag course,”’ says Mildred Schermerhorn 
lish in Washington Irving High School, New York. of the High School in Ellicottville, N. Y. 


“It is opening > new avenues of thought, and is helping our girls and “The work has been a wonderful success here and we shall certainly con- 
boys to quality for the great office of citizens of the United States,” is the tinue it,” testifies Supt. Lewis L. Haight, Alton, Ill. 
testimony of the Superintendent of Schools in Malta Bend, Mo. ¥ 


a M . a Ri “ “My History teacher is delighted with the interest manifested in the 
aie emphasizes he oo oe ee mariana to society,” says C.I. lass,” is the testimony of R. O. Powell, Supt. Public Schools, Cornelia, Ga. 

“Helps the schoolroom to be a more efficient organization in History “Of wonderful interest and by to our Civics students; shall always 
and Engtsh teaching; helps the student in powers of expression andthinking | Tecommend its use in Civics and History work in high school,” says Miss 
and aids him in starting out with world-citizenship ideas; helps the commu- Glen Griggs, Principal, El Paso, Ill. 


; ” : > ane rag 
in uae ee Detter,” says Rotget Mi. Lester, High School principal “Students often tell of the discussions over public questions they have 


: outside of school, and parents have expressed their appreciation of the value 
“Has been the awakening of my classes,” says Thomas B. Seawell, 


: of such study,” is the testimony which comes from the Public Schools of 
School Superintendent, Batesburg, S. C. Olathe, Kansas. 


It is no longer necessary for any school to lead in this movement. At one time it required 
faith, but not now. The path has been blazed; the experiments have been made. The 
Literary Digest has become an established part of hundreds of History and English courses 
throughout the country. The best ways to teach with it have been devised and are published. 


Send for Fall Information 


Address: Educational Department, Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Uskub, eight miles from the border. 
The Germans descending the Morava 
are reported to be seeking a junction 
with Bulgar forces in the Timok and 
Kraina provinces north of the Paracin- 
Zajecar railway. The invaders are 
said to in possession of Istip, the 
Servian capital being removed to 
Prizren, near the Albanian and Mon- 
tenegrin borders. The French troops 
from Saloniki are still under orders not 
to cross the Greek border, waiting 
concentration. 

October 20.—Bulgarian forces are proceed- 
ing south of Istip in the Tikves region, 
aiming generally at Monastir, which 
commands a second railway-line north. 
from Saloniki. In this region, how- 
ever, two Bulgar attacks are reported 
repulsed. Communications between 
Uskub and Nish are cut, and a large 
Bulgarian force is said to be advancing 
on the former city. 


IN THE WEST 


October 13.—The Germans admit recent 
heavy losses in the Champagne dis- 
tricts. London reports the capture of 
several German trenches near Loos, in- 
cluding the main trench of the ‘“‘ Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt.” 


October 14.—Near Auberive, in Champagne, 
the Germans retake a_ threatening 
salient; in the Vosges, attacking on a 
three-mile front with heavy artillery 
support, they retake the height of 
Hartmannsweilerkopf. The rench 
recapture trenches in Lorraine, near 
Reillon. Violent bombardments occur 
in the Artois district. 


October 15.—Hartmannsweilerkopf, in the 
Vosges, is retaken by the French. In 
Artois a new German attack is re- 
pulsed. The French rear lines in 
Champagne are heavily shelled, while 
grenades and bombs are employed in a 
bitter contest in the Argonne. French 
aeroplanes bombard Metz. 





October 17.—The French report. slight 
gains near Arras and in the Lorraine. 
About Tahure, Champagne, is a con- 
tinuous artillery-duel. 


RUSSIAN CAMPAIGNS 


October 13.—In Galicia, Petrograd claims, 
the Russians now hold eight miles of 
the front on the Strypa River. In 
Russia the southern Slavie line from 
Pinsk to Rovno is advancing slowly. 
The deadlock about Dvinsk persists. 


October 14.—New Russian gains near Tar- 
nopol, Galicia, are announced, through 
which the Germans lose heavily. 


October 16.—Reports indicate that a Ger- 
man offensive is in progress south of 
Riga, pushing the Russians across the 
Dvina. 


October 19.—Further progress in the 
German upward thrust at Riga is 
reported. In the extreme south, in 
Galicia and Volhynia, Russian victory 
waxes, with an enforced Austrian 
evacuation of Czernowitz and sharp 
attacks under General Ivanoff at the 
Middle Styr. 


GENERAL 


October 14.—Fuller reports of the Zeppelin 
raid of the 13th, on London, place the 
casualties at 55 killed and 114 wounded, 
of which 14 and 13 respectively were 
military casualties. No important 
damage to property is reported. 

General von Bissing, Military Governor 
of Belgium, announces that Belgian 
crops will be commandeered at fixt 
prices, to feed the Belgians in Flanders, 
in which work the German authorities 
will cooperate with the American Relief 
Commission. 

The Italians, it is reported, continue 
their attacks on the Lavarone forts, in 
the Val Sugano, near Trent, and push 
on at Rovereto, but at other points the 





extreine cold renders campaigning well- 
nigh impossible for the present. 

Copenhagen reports a German destroyer 
and torpedo-boat sunk in conflict with 
a British submarine force in the Sound, 
near Helsingfors. - London claims that 
the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Bothnia 
are now entirely cleared of German ship- 
ping and 37 German carriers virtually 
interned in Swedish ports. 


October 15.—Official figures show British 
casualties at the Dardanelles up to 
October 9 to be 96,899, of whom 1,185 
are officers. Australian casualties 
amount to 29,121. 

Petrograd announces officially that five 
German transports are sunk and one 
driven ashore by British submarines. 


Miss Edith Cavell, Englishwoman and 
acting war-nurse, it is reported, is put 
to death in Brussels for aiding the 
Allies. 


October 18.—General Sir Ian Hamilton, 
in command of the land forces at the 
Dardanelles, is relieved by Major- 
General Sir Charles Carmichael Monro, 
a former militia officer who won dis- 
tinction and promotion in command of 
London Territorials at the Marne and 
the Aisne. 


An Italian offensive develops between 
Kargreit and Tolmino, near Gorizia, 
and on the Doberdo plateau. A for- 
ward movement is also seen in the Tyrol 
and Carinthia. Germany and Austria 
claim these attacks are futile. 


October 19.—Premier. Asquith is taken 
suddenly ill, suspending important 
British Cabinet matters. 


October 20.—Sir Edward Carson, Attorney- 
General in the British Cabinet, resigns 
his post, declaring himself at complete 
variance with the Cabinet on questions 
of Near-Eastern policy. British Cabinet 
Ministers are bombarded with questions 
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TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


. REAL ESTATE 








Travel and Resort Directory 


Largest Stock of Typewriters in America. 
All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- 
tons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac- 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented anywhere. 
applying rent on price ;: free trial. Installment 

yments if desired. Write for catalogue 125. 

YPEWRITER EMPORIUM (Estab. 
1892), 34-36 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinois, 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 








OUR “MODERN” DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS FOR $2.40. No Glue or Gelatine. 
Always Ready. All Sizes. Free_ Trial. 
34,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
Free. Sole Mfrs., J.G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 








ks with list 200inventions wantedsent free. 
Advice Free. I Fst patent orno fee. R. B. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








ORCHARDS in Famous Fruit Belt of Vir- 
ginia. Low price. y terms. On railroad, 
near market. Write for list. Farm lands 
$15.00 per acre up. Mild summers, short 
winters, good markets. If you will send names 
of two friends interested in Virginia or North 
Carolina, will enter your name for a year’s 


subscription free to uthern Homeseeker. —_— 





DeLAND FA. Healthful, beautiful, 


progressive. An ideal win- 
ter resort; best all year ‘round town. Infor- 
mation and descriptive literature from Sec- 
retary Business League, DeLand, Florida. 
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Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


NASSAU 


Reowies service icons qo York and 






RAYMONG - WHITCOMB 
[CRUISES § 


Ti 
Cidin, Senin, Deaiion 
and Central America 


Write F. H. LaBaume, Agri. Agt., Norfolk & NTS The only cruises of the winter includ- 
Western Ry., Room 301, N. & W. Bidg., H AV AN AND POL ing all the chief ports in the Caribbean 
Roanoke, Va. IN CUBA By the magnificent American 


Steamships 


*‘Pastores”’ and ‘‘Tenadores”’ 
of the Great White Fleet 
Under exclusive charter to Raymond 
& Whitcomb Company 
Jan. 29, Feb. 12 and ae. II 





FOR WOMEN 
“MESSAGE TO WOMEN.”—If you desire 





- ‘ . 15, Feb. 5 and 26 
serenity, health, beauty, lovely surroundings, iling: . Jan 4 
prosperity, happy home, read this book. Will Reguier = 3 “ ci California: Frequent tours on the 
Gelight you. Postpaid with high class toilet | |] Fleetof large steamers built in America Highest Plane of Travel. 

. | article for 13 two-cent stamps. Elizabeth and sailing under the American Flag. Send for booklet desired 


King, 19D, Station F, New York City. 





Published this Week “How to Live 


~ MEXICO 


gee tours including any or all of 
above points may be arranged. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Most Comprehensive and Luxurious 
Tours Ever Announced. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 











Excellent service, spacious passenger quarters. 
Write fi ion and ill d bool 











for i klet Hel New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 
Kd bing this delightful trip. 

NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 

General Offices, Pier 14, E.R., New York ee _ 7 
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Practical rules for healthful living based on modern science,| WEST INDIES—FLORIDA 


authorized by and prepared in collaboration with the Hygiene | A delightful tour leaves in February. Much 


Reference Board of the Life Extension Institute, Inc., by|““"°""Tye TempLe ‘TouRS || 
Irving Fisher, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy, Yale Uni-| 149 TREMONT STREET, 


TEMPLE TOURS 
BOSTON 





versity, and Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., Director of Hygiene of | GO AT MY EXPENSE TO CALIFORNIA, 


the Institute, with a foreword by William Howard Taft. 


The South America, or elsewhere, by 


forming a 
small part: 


1900. Address: 


y. Established 
latest and best presentation on individual hygiene and that care | BABCOCK’S TOURS, 1187 Dean Street, 


of the personal and family health that is the most necessary duty 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


of every man and woman. 


Brooklyn, N. 








yo can advertise effectively in our 
Classified Columns. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


Circulation 425,000. Rate $1.50 per line. 
Six average words to line. 

















SOUTH_AMERICA 
Two First Class Tours, Feb. 2, 1916, and 
Feb. 16, 1916. $1350 and $990. 

end for Booklet. 17 Temple Pl., Boston 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents 












THE BUREAU 
of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Tropical lands of beauty, romance and 
opportunity invite you 


THE WEST INDIES 
CENTRAL AMERICA 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Sailings in Jan., Feb. and March. Send for Ilus- 


trated Announcement of plans for 1916, including 


SPRING TOURS TO THE ORIENT 
Address 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Every Sick 
Employee 
Cuts Down 

Your Revenue 


Most executives know 
that the success of their 
business depends upon the 
gocd health of their work- 
ers—very few realize that 
a widely prevalent source 
of infection and sickness is 
the germ-spreading, filthy 
roller cloth towel. Even the 

* seemingly clean individual 
cloth towel gathers germs 





of the most deadly kinds— 

and is not freed from them 

by ordinary laundry wash- 

ing. Every cloth towel car- 

ries its colony of myriads of germs from hand to 

hand and face to face—spreading the white plague, 
skin, blood, eye and other diseases. 


PUBLIC SERVICE TOWELS 


RUB—DON’T BLOT 
(INDIVIDUAL Towels, used once, destroyed 
and never used again) 


are dispensed one at a time from a dust and germ-proof 
steel cabinet and are the first really sanitary, econom- 
ical and practical towels. Each towel is an individual 
towel, made of pure wood pulp, unbleached and strong; 
a scientific combination of absorbing quality an 
strength— deeply creped. 

PUBLIC SERVICE Towels are real crash towels, 
made of paper. The hands can be rubbed dry and clean 
without the towels falling to pieces and linting your 
clothes. No more blotting—no more waste. 

Served from our special white enameled steel contain- 
ers which have no knobs to turn with wet hands or other 
mechanical contrivances to get out of order—and dis- 

ically just one absolutely sanitary towel 





at a time. 

If you are interested in saving money and the 
health of your employees, customers, visitors, 
clients, etc., write for samples and our 

able book, “‘PUBLIC SERVICE.’’ 

NATIONAL PAPER 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1: 


Factory No. 2: Factory No. 1: 
100 CanalSt.,Carthage,N.¥. Dept. A, SanFrancisco,Cal. 








Know About Famous Indian River Section 


Florida East Coast. Good lands for homeseekers, 
excellent hunting, fishing, hotels for sportsmen. 


Write Brevard County Board Trade, Box 0, Eau Gallie, Fla. 
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For Bran 


is at breakfast. Hosts of people— 


more and more—serve it every 
meal. One can’t get too much 
natural laxative. 

But the morning bran dish is most im- 
portant. It should be most delicious. 

Pettijohn’s—a soft wheat rolled—sup- 
plies the luscious dish. The flakes con- 
ceal 25 per cent bran—unground bran, 
which is extra-efficient. 

This dish can be served forever, and 
be forever welcome. Try it. 


Pettijohn5 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 
Most grocers have it. Any grocer 
will get it. Per package, 15c. 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Chicago 














in the House of Commons anent the 
Near-East campaign. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


October 14.—Gen. Thomas Ornelas, sus- 
pected of leadership in a pro-Carranza 
plot at San Juarez and ordered to report 
to General Villa under guard, escapes 
to the United States ) oe Villa 
levies a $50,000 tax on an American 
cattle company in western Chihuahua, 
threatening destruction of its herds. 


Recent reports from Salvador, C. A., 
tell of constant earthquake-shocks in 
that country during the last seven weeks, 
— time some 200 people have been 

ed. 


October 20.—American battle-ships out- 
side the harbor of Vera Cruz salute 
with 21 guns the Mexican flag, to which 
the Mexican gunboat Zaragoza replies. 

Carranza refuses the title of President in 
preference to ‘‘In Charge of the Execu- 
tive Power of the Republic.” 


DOMESTIC 


October 14.—Commander Thierfelder, of 
the Kronprinz Wilhelm, interned at 
Norfolk, reports that six young officers 
of his ship are missing, with a small 
sailing yacht owned by them. 


October 15.—Secretary Garrison’s plan for 
the increase of the Army, made public, 
provides for a regular army of 140,000 
(an increase of 32,000), a citizen force, 
or ‘‘Continental Army” of 400,000, and 
a National Guard of 129,000. The 
Army appropriation is increased by 
$75,000,000. The ‘‘Continentals’”’ en- 
list for six years, of which they must 
spend two months of each of the first 
three years in the field, under pay. 
During the following three years they 
are subject to call to the colors. 


The Navy Department directs that Rear 
Admiral William Nelson Little, retired, 
be tried by court martial for negligence 
of duty in the inspection of the build- 
ing of submarines of the K-class, 
specifically K-2, when as Inspector of 
Machinery for Naval Vessels he passed 
this craft’s batteries at the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Company’s plant, at 
Quincy, Mass. 


October 17.—Ambassador von Bernstorff 
forwards to Secretary Lansing affidavits 
signed by five muleteers of the tramp 
steamer Nicosian, charging the cold- 
blooded murder of a German submarine 
crew by the officers and men of the 
British patrol-boat Baralong, flying the 
American flag. 


Sir Edward Grey requests this Govern- 
ment to investigate the circumstances 
attending the execution of Miss Edith 
Cavell. 

October 19—A constitutional amendment 
providing for woman suffrage for the 
State of New Jersey is defeated by 
popular vote at a special election by a 
majority of 55,000. 

British gold to the sum of $25,000,000 is 
received in New York City in a ship- 
ment from Canada. 


October 20.—An embargo on the shipment 
of arms and ammunition to Mexico is 
declared by the President, with ex- 
ceptions in favor of the Carranza 
Government. 

New Orleans bankers close contracts for 
a loan of $10,000,000 to the Carranza 
Government. 


Army men oppose Secretary Garrison’s 
plan for a ‘‘Continental Army,” pro- 
posing permanent ‘“Plattsburg’’ camps 
throughout the country where men may 
train at any period of the year under 
soldier’s pay, when on vacation or out 
of work. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary z 
is consulted as arbiter. 3 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice ; 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“M. E. S.,”" Burley, Idaho.—‘A discussion 7 
has arisen here regarding the expression freshman ~ 
class. I hold that the spelling should Sresh- 
man, while others say it may be freshmen. J] 
realize that we say The freshmen, but can see no 
Possible authority for the freshmen class.” 4 

Freshman class is correct, as in this phrase — 
“freshman’’ is an adjectival use of the noun, ~ 
while ‘‘class’’ is the all-embracing collective, 7 
Freshmen class is incorrect. 2 

“W. M. P.,” Oxford, N. C.—‘‘What is the | 
meaning of ‘Quo Vadis?’ Also to what lan 4 
does the word ‘ Vadis’ belong, its tense and mode? ; 

“Quo Vadis?”’ is the title of a story by Henry © 
Sienkiewicz, which treats of life in Rome under © 
Nero, and contrasts the excesses of paganism 
with the simplicity of Christian life. The words — 
are Latin, and mean literally, ‘‘ Whither goest 
thou?”’ or ‘Where are you going?” Vadis is the 
second person singular, present indicative of the 
verb vado, go. ‘ 


“F. F.,” Vancouver, B. C., Canada.—‘ Which ~ 
is correct: ‘William Doe, Jr., Esq.,’ or ‘ William — 
Doe, Esq., Jr.’?”’ y 

Our judgment is that the form to use is “John 
Doe, Esq., Jr.,’" because if the order were inverted — 
—‘John Doe, Jr., Esq.”"—it would give the idea © 
that the particular John Doe referred to®was a — 
“‘ Junior Esquire."” The problem may be simpli- 3 
fied by adopting the form “‘ Mr. John Doe, Jr.” 


“FF. S.,"" Sanborn, Iowa.—‘‘Can you give me_ 
some information about a correspondence-school ~ 
for painting? I have a girl of eleven years, who 
would like to have some lessons in it.’ ; 

While there are many correspondence-schools — 
which advertise their ability to teach black-and- — 
white drawing, we do not know of any that teach 
painting. We think, however, that some of the ~ 
art journals may have the information you de- ~ 
sire, and recommend you to write to one or two 
of them. We give you herewith the names and © 
addresses of several magazines: Fine Arts Journal, 
Chicago, Ill.; American Art News, New York; 
International Studio, New York; Art Review, ~ 
St. Louis, Mo. : 


“S. P.,” Richmond, Va.—‘ Kindly let me ~ 
know how a submarine boat is operated under the ~ 
water? How is the power generated to move thé — 
boat, and its mode of shooting the explosive? 
How do the men get air?”’ q 

There are now many makes of undersea boats, 7 
but as the Holland typifies the American craft, 7 
we shall take it as our model. These boats © 
are propelled on the surface by gasofline-engines 
and, while submerged, by an electric motor, Thé ~ 
current is generated by storage-batteries which ~ 
are charged by the main engine. The air-supply 
is procured on the surface, and is stored away 
under a pressure of 2,000 pounds by a pump 
geared off the main engine. Gompressed air is 7 
used to start the torpedo on its way from @ | 
torpedo-tube, but the torpedo carries an: auto | 
matic engine which propels it through the water 7 
to a distance of 7,000 yards or over, where it ex- 
plodes when the war-head, which is attached just > 
previous to firing, strikes the object aimed at J 
Air for breathing during submersion is supplied | 
from the compressed-air tanks. If you wish t0 = 
get further information on the subject, your local 
library no doubt contains the ‘‘ Encyclopedia | 
Britannica,’ in which in vol. xxiv, pp. 917-922, | 
you will find quite an exhaustive account. 


“S. A. C.,"” Shenandoah, Pa.—‘t Why are cal-] 
celed postage-stamps saved; of what use arey 
they, and why are canceled foreign stamps more 
valuable than American stamps?’”’ 

Certain stamps have considerable value 0B” 
account of their scarcity, and stamp-collectors | 
are anxious to secure them. Foreign stamps 
of greater value in this country because ofit ; 
relative rareness. The uncanceled stamps i 
more eagerly sought after than those which have 
been through the mail, unless in some ‘0h 
case, as the present placing of a Belgian post-omie 
in Havre, and the consequent canceling of 
Belgian stamps with the Havre postmark. 
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